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®ljat  bp  all  it  mag  bt  mtb, 
la  fobintt?  tljia  Annual 
( $o  aur  Prtnripal  anb  i^ak:- 

Rj chard  Lanning  Sand  wick . 


Foreword 

“To  establish  a  good  precedent,  quoth  the 
Board  of  Editors  of  the  1912  Annual,  “is  a 
-fine  thing;  to  preserve  it  is  a  duty. 

Very  well;  then  we  have  done  our  duty.  How 
well  we  have  done  it,  we  leave  for  you  to  decide. 

The  present  volume  is  the  second  of  what  we  sin¬ 
cerely  trust  may  he  a  long  succession  of  “Deerfields. 
We  have  concientiously  put  forth  our  effort  and  our  ut¬ 
most  ability  for  your  Annual; — we  have  done  our  hest. 

Especial  thanks  are  more  than  due  to  our  principal, 
Mr.  Sandwick,  who  has  served  us  loyally  at  every 
opportunity,  and  to  our  faculty  critic.  Miss  Grandy, 
who  has  home  more  than  her  share  of  responsibility  as 
well  as  actual  labor.  Thanks  should  also  he  given  at 
this  time  to  those  members  of  the  student  -  body  who 
have  contributed  either  drawings,  jokes,  poems,  pictures, 
or  “write-ups,  of  whatever  kind. 

And  to  the  succeeding  Board  we  say:  Profit  by 
our  experience  ;  forgive  our  faults  ;  improve  upon  our 
weak  points ;  and  produce  an  annual  that  will  he  a  credit 
to  you  and  a  glory  to 

Old  Deerfield! 
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'TOOHOS  HOIH  StTiaiHS-*  HOI  IdHa^KI 


FACULTY 


H.  L.  GEESLING. 

A.  B.  Antioch  College.  L. 
L.  B.  Chicago  Law  School. 

Science. 


LOUISE  POOLE  SHOLES. 
Ph.  B.,  Oberlin  College. 
University  of  Chicago. 

Latin  and  Mathematics. 


GEORGE  TAYLOR. 

A.  B.  University  of  Illinois, 
1904.  L.  L.  B.  John  Mar¬ 
shall  Law  School,  1908. 
University  of  Wisconsin, 
1912.  Mathematics. 


AUGUSTA  MAY  KRIEGER. 
A.  B.  University  of  Illinois, 
University  of  Columbia, 
N.  Y„  1911. 

German. 


GERTRUDE  NEVINS. 
Deerfield  Shields  High 
School,  ’07. 

Secretary  and  Girls'  Gym¬ 
nasium. 


ADAH  G.  GRANDY.  ARTHUR  R.  WILLIAMS. 

B.  L.  University  of  Wiscon-  A.  B.  Kenyon  College, 
sin.  English.  Commercial. 


EDWIN  H.  STAEHLING. 

Commercial. 
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BYRON  WEST. 

B.  S.  Lake  Forest  College. 

Physical  Training. 


ALICE  HEATHCOTE 
McELRATH. 

B.  S.  Cornell  College.  Cum- 
noch  School  of  Oratory. 

English  and  Public 
Speaking. 


WADE  McNUTT. 
Eastern  Illinois  Normal 
School.  B.  S. — M.  S.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago. 

Biology. 


HAZEL  E.  MASON. 
Art  Institute, 
Chicago. 

Art. 


HENRIETTA  PYRE. 
University  of  Wisconsin. 
Stout  Institute. 

Domestic  Science. 


AUGUSTA  G.  STUART.  FLORENCE  A 
A.  B.  A.  M.  Lake  Forest  BANNISTER 
College.  University  of 
Chicago. 

Latin. 


ROBERT  SCHNEIDER. 
Stout  Institute. 

Manual  Training. 


MARGUERITE  MARKS. 
Ph.  B.  University  of 
Chicago. 

Latin  and  English. 


RALPH  PERRINE. 
A.  B.  University  of 
Iowa. 

History. 


HERBERT 
MACFARREN. 
Royal  Academy, 
London. 

Music 
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“To  Our  Faculty’ 


Yo-ho,  the  Deerfield  faculty! 

Such  a  worthy  crowd! 

Beloved  of  every  soul  in  school, 

And  of  our  merits  proud ! 

First  comes  Mr.  Sandwick, 

Alias  “Papa  Dick,” 

Assisted  by  our  friend,  A.  R., 

Who,  tho’  he  seems  so  “strick,” 

Is  really,  don’t  you  know,  quite  nice, 

As  is  our  fav’rite,  Gerty, 

Who,  tho’  she’s  ’tractive  as  can  be, 

Is  not  the  least  bit  flirty! 

Miss  Bliss  comes  foremost  in  our 
thoughts, 

For  she’s  our  bestest  teacher, 

We’re  oh,  so  sorry  she’s  gone  ’way, 

And  to  return,  beseech  her! 

And  though  we  disrespec’f’ly  called  her 
“Fanny  B.,”  ’twas  just  in  fun! 

And  quite  a  symbol  of  our  ’fection — 

I’m  sure  it’s  plain  to  anyone! 

Th’  Deacon’s  next  upon  our  list, 

Who’s  also  known  as  H.  R.  Smith — 
Another  one  who’s  gone  away, 

And  left  us  longing  for  the  day 
Of  his  return — oh,  luckless  we! 

And  next,  is  on  the  list?  Oh,  whee! 


A  teacher  who  is  more  than  friend, 
Who  gently  tries  your  mind  to  bend, 
To  thoughts  of  literary  joys, 

Which  fascinate  both  girls  and  boys. 

It’s  more  than  true  to  call  her  “dandy,” 
For  this  good  teacher’s  name  is  Grandy! 
Ah,  here’s  a  man  of  whom  we’re  proud! 
Whose  praises 'we  will  sing  forth,  loud! 
Our  jolly  “Cap”  Perrine,  you  see, 
Instructs  us  all  in  his-to-ry! 

Miss  Stuart,  too,  deserves  her  share, — 
But  her  nickname!  oh,  do  we  dare 
To  ’nounce  it  out  in  public  so? 

We  do?  Well,  then,  it’s  Gussie!  Oh! 

She  has  the  hardest  lot  of  all ! 

For  who  could  stand  sixth  period  hall? 
And  as  for  Cic’ro,  and  the  rest 
Of  all  the  Latin  classes,  best 
It  be  to  press  the  pedal  down! 

(We  don’t  desire  such  ill  renown!) 

Oh,  here’s  a  dainty  teacher  dear, 

Who’s  won  all  hearts  since  she’s  been 
here. 

Miss  Bannister,  who’s  so  demure 
And  sweet,  she’s  no  nickname,  I’m  sure! 
Miss  McElrath  instructs  us  all 
In  dramatic  elocution, 
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And  on  the  platform  makes  each  one 
Present  his  contribution. 

The  science  teacher  knows  the  plants, 
The  bugs,  and  every  creeping  thing; — 
He  ought  to  know  the  duck-lets,  too, 
Because  his  name  is  Gees-l-ing! 

Miss  Krieger’s  task’s  a  pleasant  one, — 
She  teaches  us  our  Dutch ; 

And  from  our  dumb  replies,  I  guess 
She  thinks  we  don’t  know  much ! 

What  would  we  do,  in  need  so  dire, 
Without  our  nice,  good,  friend  Miss 
Pyre? 

She  dabbles  in  those  cal’rie  things, 

And  of  the  carbohydrates  sings; 

But  just  the  same,  she  feeds  us  well, 

As  any  loyal  “Stud”  will  tell! 

And  Zach’ry,  too,  so  they  tell  me, 

Can  really  very  lovely  be; 

H  is  real  name’s  Taylor — this  I  say, 
Although  you  hear  it  every  day. 

Miss  Marks  so  small,  so  very  nice, 
You’ll  find  as  quiet  as — well,  mice! 

But  then,  she’s  really  lots  of  fun! 

Of  gold  she’s  almost  worth  a  ton ! 

Miss  Sholes  the  Alg’bra  classes  has, 
(They  really  are  quite  dumb,  she  says,) 
But  then,  you  know,  she  is  so  bright, 


She’ll  have  them  shining  ’fore  tonight! 
Bob  Schneider,  too,  is  “on  the  job,” 

And  he  instructs  an  awful  mob 
Of  eager  boys,  who  “live  to  learn” 
From  him,  to  make  a  wooden  churn! 
And  Mr.  Staehling, — Hem!  Ahem! 
Finds  singing  trying  now  and  then. 
Himself  with  dignity  he  bears, 

But  cannot  ’bide  those  naut’cal  airs! 

And  here’s  Miss  Mason!  She’s  the  one 
Who  teaches  art — (the  mostest  fun!) 

She  really  has  a  lovely  class, 

1  o  work  in  paints  and  hammered  brass. 
Mr.  McFaren  helps  us  sing, 

Which  helps  us  to  grow  stout; 

And  then  he  helps  another  thing — 

He  helps  the  Glee  Club  out! 

Our  coach,  “By”  West,  comes  forth  at 
last, 

By  no  means  least,  nor  of  the  past. 

He  trains  our  boys  for  games  severe, 

And  referees  the  contests  here! 

i 

And  this  is  our  Deerfield  Faculty! 

Do  you  wonder  we’re  proud  ?  Ahem ! 
They  labor  and  delve  for  us  all  year; 
Now  what  shall  we  do  for  them  f 

Marion  Boess,  ’14. 
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Alumni  Association 

Herbert  Moon .  .  . 

Madalene  Ryder. 

Oscar  Bell . 

Arthur  McCaffrey 
Roger  Fritsch.  .  .  . 

Bertha  Harbaugh 

Another  Point  of  View 


OFFICERS. 

. President 

. ist  Vice-President 

. 2nd  Vice-President 

.  Secretary 

. Treasurer 

. Historian 


There  has  been  much  talk  recently  of  the  Greater  Deerfield,  a  Deerfield  with 
wonderful  gymnasiums  and  swimming  pools,  with  a  large  auditorium  and  stage,  with 
Domestic  Science  rooms  with  all  the  most  up-to-date  fittings;  and,  while  I  too  desire 
greatly  to  see  this  splendid  prospect  fulfilled  I  still  sometimes  wonder  what  the  students 
of  today  would  have  done  had  they  been  in  High  School  in  the  late  eighties. 

At  that  time  there  was  a  principal  and  only  one  assistant  to  do  the  teaching.  The 
school  building  consisted  of  three  rooms  over  Brand’s  paint  shop — one  large  room 
which  served  as  assembly  or  study  hall,  and  two  small  recitation  rooms.  The  apparatus 
for  science  work  was  of  the  crudest,  the  library  consisted  of  a  book  on  mythology  and 
Johnson’s  Encyclopaedia.  Yet,  with  all  these  drawbacks  the  students,  about  sixty  in 
number,  took  great  interest  and  enjoyment  in  their  work.  They  made  the  most  of  the 
few  privileges  given  them.  Many  of  these  students  of  the  olden  days,  now  mature  men 
and  women,  speak  often  of  the  happy  days  of  the  high  school  over  the  paint  shop,  and 
of  how  much  they  remember  of  what  they  learned.  A  comparatively  recent  graduate 
when  talking  to  one  of  these  “old  grads’’  found  that  the  latter  had  a  much  better 
remembrance  of  his  preparation  for  college  than  the  recent  graduate,  not  because  of 

I 

the  teaching  force  but  because  the  students  of  the  old  days  made  the  very  most  of  their 
opportunities.  In  those  days  there  was  no  “gym”  at  all,  no  domestic  science,  no  shop 
work,  yet  the  interest  in  school  and  its  work  seemed  to  be  deeper  and  keener  than  it 
is  now. 

I  sometimes  think  that  the  already  splendid  and  widely  known  reputation  of  Deer¬ 
field  would  be  greatly  enhanced  if  the  present  day  student  would  attack  his  school 
work  with  the  same  spirit  that  obtained  in  the  pioneer  days.  I  am  sure  that  if  our 
students  were  really  to  apply  themselves  and  make  the  most  of  what  we  already  have, 
we  would  in  ourselves,  in  the  quality  of  our  work  and  of  our  play,  be  in  very  fact  a 
Greater  Deerfield. 

There  is  a  class  of  present  day  students  which  deplores  that  we  have  not  the 
equipment  in  some  things  that  our  neighbors  have.  To  those  students  let  me  say  that 
if  we  cannot  enjoy  and  properly  appreciate  what  we  have  now,  the  Greater  Deerfield 
would  be  wasted  on  us. 
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There  is  a  remedy.  What  we  need  at  Deerfield — both  in  the  student  body  and 
among  the  alumni — is  more  school  spirit,  more  personal  initiative,  more  enthusiasm. 
One  of  the  first  elements  of  this  school  spirit  is  good  scholarship.  Gain  a  victory 
every  day  over  your  difficult  assignments  and  you  have  advanced  the  glory  of  your 
school.  Every  time  a  student  tries  to  “bluff”  he  strikes  his  self-respect  a  heavy  blow. 
The  “bluff”  injures  the  school  to  which  you  owe  your  chance  for  an  education. 

Deerfield  is  a  democratic  school,  but  there  is  room  for  improvement.  There 
should  be  more  of  that  democratic  spirit.  It  is  a  fine  thing  to  see  a  boy  or  girl  who 
will  consider  the  school  first  and  himself  second  in  any  school  question.  Do  all  you 
can  for  the  school,  in  any  way  you  can,  that  will  add  to  its  fame.  Be  assured  that  in 
the  end  good  results  will  obtain. 

And  then  when  you  have  graduated  it  is  your,  manifest  duty  to  become  a  live, 
active  member  of  the  Alumni  Association.  Go  to  its  meetings,  take  an  active  personal 
part  in  all  its  social  functions,  for  by  so  doing  you  contribute  to  the  cause  of  the 
Students’  Assisting  Fund. 

This  article  is  not  meant  to  be  a  rebuke.  I  hope  it  will  open  the  eyes  of  the 
students  to  the  great  opportunities  before  them.  Look  around  you,  students  of  Deer¬ 
field;  look  at  your  building,  your  campus,  your  teachers,  your  equipment, — and  be 
thankful.  Be  glad  as  freshmen  that  you  belong  to  Deerfield ;  be  glad  as  sophomores 
that  you  still  belong  to  Deerfield  ;  be  glad  as  juniors  and  seniors  that  Deerfield  is  your 
home  school;  and  when  you  graduate  and  become  members  of  the  Alumni  Association, 
be  proud  of  that  fact  and  never  forget  the  debt  you  owe  to  the  Deerfield-Shields  High 
School. 

Gertrude  Nevins,  1907. 

The  Students’  Assisting  Fund 

Early  in  1911,  several  members  of  the  Alumni  Association,  under  the  presidency 
of  Mr.  Paul  Gilroy,  conceived  the  idea  of  the  association  founding  a  fund  to  aid 
graduates  of  Deerfield  in  need  of  money  to  complete  their  college  courses.  This  idea 
has  been  carried  out  and  today  there  exists  the  Deerfield  Township  High  School 
Alumni  Association  Students’  Assisting  Fund. 

The  appropriation  was  first  made  from  proceeds  realized  from  the  production 
of  the  comedy,  “When  We  Were  Twenty-One,”  which  was  presented  by  the  organiza¬ 
tion  in  April,  1911.  Each  year  the  sum  is  augmented  by  money  derived  from  this 
source.  It  is  proposed,  when  the  amount  has  grown  large  enough,  to  invest  the  prin¬ 
cipal  in  bonds,  and  to  loan  only  the  interest. 

Any  worthy  graduate  of  the  Blue  and  White  may  borrow  a  sum  from  this  fund, 
to  defray  a  part  or  all  of  the  expenses  incurred  in  securing  a  higher  education,  at 
university  or  business  college.  For  the  loan  the  student’s  promissory  note  is  accepted, 
bearing  interest  at  five  per  cent  per  annum,  both  principal  and  interest  payable  at  the 
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option  of  the  borrower.  This  provision  permits  a  student  to  pay  the  loan  after  the 
educational  work  has  been  finished,  and  a  position  in  business  secured. 

Only  those  directly  associated  with  administering  of  the  fund  know  who  the 
borrower  is,  and  the  name  will  never  be  divulged.  At  the  present  time  one  Alumnus 
of  Deerfield  is  taking  advantage  of  the  fund  to  pay  the  tuition  of  the  final  year  in 
college. 

A  worthy  object  prompted  the  foundation  of  the  fund,  and  it  is  the  desire  of  the 
officers  and  members  of  the  Alumni  body  to  extend  its  usefulness. 

William  B.  Wrenn,  ’09. 

The  Question  of  a  College 

College  life  and  opportunities  are  appealing  to  a  greater  proportion  of  Deerfield- 
Shields  graduates  each  year.  The  value  and  necessity  of  higher  education  in  these 
days  is  now  recognized  more  certainly  than  ever  before.  Every  alumnus  of  Deerfield 
knows  that  his  old  school  is  unsurpassed  as  a  preparatory  school  for  the  universities  and 
colleges,  yet  there  seems  to  be  an  opinion  among  certain  classes  of  people  that  Deer- 
field-Shields  falls  short  in  this  respect.  It  is  an  unjust  and  untrue  criticism.  It  is  the 
duty  of  every  graduate  to  combat  this  error  stoutly. 

A  local  man  once  asked  me  if  I  entered  college  direct  from  the  High  School. 
When  I  told  him  “Yes,”  he  said  to  me,  “Why,  my  son  told  me  that  one  couldn’t  enter 
college  direct  from  the  High  School.”  You  may  be  sure  I  hastened  to  correct  this 
gentleman’s  notion  and  cited  scores  of  instances  of  students  entering  college  directly 
after  graduating  from  Deerfield.  To  the  loyal  alumnus  such  slurs  upon  his  school 
should  stir  him  to  an  immediate  and  determined  defense  of  his  alma  mater. 

It  should  be  known  that  these  criticisms  arise  principally  from  incidents  of  former 
students  leaving  Deerfield  for  some  eastern  private  school,  not  because  the  preparation 
was  any  better  there,  but  for  purely  social  motives.  Another  cause  of  these  misstate¬ 
ments  has  been  that  students  deciding  at  the  last  minute  to  go  to  such  colleges  as 
Harvard,  have  paid  no  attention  to  the  peculiar  requirements  of  that  particular  school, 
but  have  taken  a  course  without  any  definite  aim  in  view.  Along  in  their  senior  year 
they  suddenly  come  to  life  and  find  they  have  planned  their  preparation  poorly  in  view 
of  the  new  purpose.  A  student  who  expects  to  go  to  college  should  make  his  choice 
of  a  university  early  in  his  high  school  course  and  adjust  his  studies  accordingly.  It 
can  be  done  just  as  well  at  Deerfield  as  it  can  be  at  the  best  private  schools  in  the 
country. 

Deerfield  offers  enough  of  every  requirement  to  admit  to  any  college  or  university 
— Harvard,  Yale  or  any  other.  So,  friends,  decide  early  on  your  college.  Get  a  new 
catalogue  of  that  college.  Find  out  its  exact  requirements.  Take  them  in  your  regular 
high  school  course. 

Leonard  C.  Wolcott,  1912. 
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Class  of  1912 


Gordon  Ray 

He’s  shining  brightly 

For  little  Ray  goes  everywhere — 

He’s  on  the  farm  working  hard. 


Catherine  H.  Schumacher  is  attending  Vassar  College.  She  is  doing  as  well  there 
as  at  Deerfield  and  thoroughly  enjoys  the  life  and  studies. 

Henry  G.  and  Bennet  F.  Schauffler  are  travelling  abroad  picking  up  new  thoughts 
on  music  and  politics. 

Kathryn  Benson  and  Celestia  Youker  are  room  mates  at  DeKalb  Normal  School. 

Frederic  Watson  is  attending  Lake  Forest  College  and  taking  life  easy. 

Leonard  Wolcott  attended  Williams  College  for  half  a  year  but  now  spends  some 
time  at  Deerfield.  Because  of  trouble  with  his  eyes  he  was  forced  to  give  up  his  work 
at  Williams. 

Jean  Ten  Broeck  is  taking  studies  at  Deerfield  preparatory  to  entering  Wellesley 
in  September. 

Dorothy  Loudon  is  at  home  taking  music  both  vocal  and  instrumental. 

Eleanor  Gould  is  attending  Wells  College  and  is  reported  one  of  the  freshest  little 
freshman  at  College.  But  she  is  popular  and  is  her  class  treasurer. 

Howard  Williams  with  a  friend  was  very  successful  in  raising  poultry  in  Wis¬ 
consin.  He  is  now  in  Highland  Park. 

Marjorie  Loudon  is  at  home  studying  vocal  and  instrumental  music. 

Ethel  Spencer  is  attending  Chevy  Chase  Seminary  at  Washington  and  is  having  a 
gayer  time  seeing  the  sights  than  studying. 

Dumaresq  Spencer  is  studying  hard  at  Andover  and  expects  to  enter  Yale  next  fall. 

Edward  Knox  is  at  Exeter  and  also  expects  to  enter  Yale  in  September. 

Nathan  Corwith,  Jr.,  is  at  Andover  and  will  enter  Yale  with  “Ed”  and  “Stuffy.” 

Aleida  van  Steenderen,  Carle  Stevens,  Gertrude  Zahnle  and  Lucile  Smith  are  all 
taking  work  at  Lake  Forest  College. 

Arthur  Chantrey  is  at  University  of  Illinois. 

Dorothy  Mitchell  is  taking  post-graduate  work  at  Deerfield. 

Kenneth  Moore  has  been  in  school  in  Washington  preparing  for  West  Point. 

Leland  Walker  is  at  Kalamazoo  College,  Michigan. 

Millie  Brown  and  Frances  Staska  are  at  Northwestern. 

Robert  Wright  is  at  Beloit  College. 

Mark  Ellsworth  is  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 
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SENIORS 


“Haec  Olim  Meminisse  Juvabit” 

1.  Now  it  came  to  pass  in  the  fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Sandwick,  the 
mighty  tribe  of  13  moved  forward  to  their  promised  home. 

2.  And  King  Sandwick  watched  and  saw  all  their  wondrous  deeds  and  did 
approve  of  them,  saying,  “Well  done.” 

3.  And  it  came  to  pass,  they  did  wax  strong  and  advanced  in  body  and  mind 
and  laid  away  all  merry-making  and  childish  things  and  became  Juniors. 

4.  Then  they  did  shew  forth  great  strength  and  in  the  first  month  did  choose 
four  goodly  leaders. 

5.  Also  did  they  give  to  their  neighboring  armies  a  Prom,  to  which  none  shall  ever 
be  likened. 

6.  So  that  year  passed  and  as  they  again  assembled,  did  King  Sandwick  hail 
them  as  the  strong  and  mighty  band  of  Seniors. 

7.  And  in  the  second  month  of  the  ninth  year  of  that  dynasty  they  did  choose 
Rasmussen  a  mighty  man  of  valor  as  their  leader. 

8.  Mightiest  after  him  was  his  friend  Reichelt,  while  Stevens  was  stewardess 
over  all  possessions  of  the  tribe  of  ’13,  and  Waldo  was  scribe. 

9.  And  after  a  sacrifice  of  many  words  and  ballots  they  chose  for  the  symbol  of 
their  multitude  a  ring,  inscribed  with  the  insignia  of  their  promised  home. 

10.  Then  did  they  put  forth  their  strength  in  a  play. 

11.  And  it  was  staged  and  the  mighty  tribe  was  glorified  in  the  eyes  of  the  school 
and  in  the  eyes  of  King  Sandwick  and  he  did  praise  them. 

12.  And  they  did  give  all  those  possessions  thus  gained,  for  the  writing  of  the 
scrolls  of  the  whole  promised  land,  which  they  could  not  do  without. 

13.  Howbeit,  on  the  nineteenth  of  June  in  the  year  ’13,  they  had  to  leave  their 
happy  home  here,  for  a  broader  promised  land  beyond,  but  King  Sandwick  stayed  there 
to  tell  other  journeying  tribes  of  their  good  doings. 

— Ida  Scholz,  ’13. 
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MONTAGUE  RICHARD  RASMUSSEN. 
(“Mont.”) 

Lake  Forest,  Ill. 

“I  saw  and  loved.” 

President  of  the  Senior  Class,  Football  ’12,  Man¬ 
ager  of  Football  ’12;  Basketball  12-13;  Honor 
Student,  Forum  ’n-’i2;  Councilor. 


RUTH  REICHELT.  (“RUFUS.”) 
Deerfield,  Ill. 

“She  owns  the  fatal  gift  of  eyes.” 
Vice-President  of  Senior  Class,  Councilor  3,  Honor 
Student  3,  Senior  Play — Aunt  Resolute,  Forum — 
Executive  Committee,  German  Club,  Garrick 
Club,  Committee  Junior  Prom. 


ABNER  WESTON  WALDO.  (“BUTCH.”) 
Libertyville,  Ill. 

"Noble  by  birth,  yet  nobler  by  great  deeds.” 
Secretary  of  the  Senior  Class,  Editor-in-Chief  “The 
Deerfield,”  Annual  Board  ’n-’i2,  Honor  Student 
3,  Forum,  Garrick  Club,  German  Club,  German 
Play — Ausdorf,  Winner  of  Tennis  Doubles  ’12, 
Senior  Play — Miles  Standish,  Councilor,  Saluta- 
torian,  Baseball  ’13. 


IRENE  CLARA  STEVENS.  (“STEVIE.”) 
Lake  Bluff,  Ill. 

“Thy  modesty’s  a  candle  to  thy  merit.” 
Entered  in  Junior  year  from  the  Portland,  Ore¬ 
gon  High  School,  Treasurer  of  the  Senior  Class, 
Honor  Student  3,  Forum — Secretary,  German 
Club,  German  Play — Katrinna,  Councilor,  Senior 
Play — Barbara  Standish. 
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LLOYD  LEONARD  McCAFFREY.  (“MAC.”) 
Highland  Park,  Ill. 

“He  is  well  paid,  that  is  well  satisfied.” 


ALICE  IRENE  FITZGERALD. 

Highland  Park,  Ill. 

“The  hidden  soul  of  harmony.” 

Councilor  2,  Garrick  Club,  Junior  Basketball, 
Junior  Prom.  Committee. 


HAROLD  ASHTON  BARKER. 

Lake  Bluff,  Ill. 

“He  was  a  man  of  generous  nature.” 
Secretary  Junior  Class,  Forum  ’12,  Councilor  ’12, 
Glee  Club  ’i2-’i3. 


IDA  FRANCES  SCHOLZ.  (“SCHOLZIE.”) 
Lake  Forest,  Ill. 

“Always  thoughtful  and  kind  and  untroubled.” 
Senior  Editor  “The  Deerfield,”  German  Club,  Ger¬ 
man  Play — Lisbeth,  Garrick  Club,  Committee 
Junior  Prom.,  Junior  Basketball,  Honor  Student. 
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ETHEL  MARGOT  VAN  RIPER.  (“TOOTS.”) 

Highland  Park,  Ill. 

“ She  is  pretty  to  walk  with,  and  witty  to  talk  with, 
and  pleasant  too,  to  think  on.” 

Councilor  3,  Glee  Club  3,  Garrick  Club,  Senior 
Ring  Committee,  Junior  Prom.  Committee,  Ten¬ 
nis  Singles  ’11,  Junior  Basketball,  German  Club, 
Le  Cercle  Francais,  “The  Misdemeanors  of  Nan¬ 
cy,”  “Pedagog  Agog.” 


EDWARD  DREW  GOURLEY.  (“ED.”) 
Highland  Park,  Ill 

“Ne’er  shall  the  sun  rise  on  such  another.” 
Entered  in  Junior  year  from  the  Waukegan  High 
School,  Glee  Club  2,  President  ’i2-’i3;  Councilor 
2,  Track  Team  ’13,  Manager;  Art  Editor  “The 
Deerfield.” 


FRANCES  LOUISE  KENNEDY.  (“FRANK.”) 

Highland  Park,  Ill. 

“Hir  yellow  heer  was  broyded  in  a  tresse, 
Bihinde  hir  bak,  a  yerde  long,  I  gesse.” 

Entered  in  Junior  year  from  the  Englewood  High 
School,  Forum — Vice-President  ’13,  Councilor  2, 
Garrick  Club,  Ring  Committee,  Senior  Play — 
Miriam,  “The  Dress  Rehearsal,”  “The  Falcon,” 
Third  Prize  Reading  Contest,  Lake  Forest  Col¬ 
lege. 


FRANK  E.  CR1PE. 

Highland  Park,  Ill. 

“I  am  never  merry  when  I  hear  sweet  music.” 
Entered  in  Sophomore  year  from  the  Marshall  High 
School,  Chicago;  Orchestra  2,  Councilor,  Base¬ 
ball  2,  German  Club,  German  Play — Heinrich, 
H  onor  Student. 
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THOMAS  JAMES  PETERS.  (“TOMMIE.”) 
Highland  Park,  Ill. 

“The  foremost  man  of  all  this  world.” 
Baseball  ’13. 


MARY  THERESSA  MERRIMAN.  (“THRES.”) 
Highland  Park,  Ill. 

“Fair  words  never  hurt  the  tongue.” 
German  Club,  Garrick  Club. 


MARJORIE  CRARY  FOLLANSBEE. 
(“MARGE.”) 

Highland  Park,  Ill. 

“Is  she  not  passing  fair?’ 

Councilor,  Glee  Club  ’i2-’i3,  Forum  ’i2-’i3,  Le 
Cercle  Francais,  Committee  Junior  Prom. 


ELMER  PAUL  GIESER.  (“EM.”) 
Highland  Park,  Ill. 

“Famine  is  in  thy  cheeks.” 

Glee  Club  2,  Vice-president  ’i2-’i3;  German  Club, 
Track  Team  ’i2-’i3,  Councilor. 
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ELLA  MARGARET  KRUEGER. 
Highland  Park,  Ill. 

“For  a  most  unspotted  lily  she  shall  pass.” 
Honor  Student,  Councilor,  Orchestra  2. 


JOHN  FRANCIS  GALLAGHER.  (“PATSIE”) 
Highland  Park,  Ill. 

“Fair  is  foul,  and  foul  is  fair.” 

Councilor  3,  Glee  Club,  Track  Team  ’n-’i2, 
Football  ’io-’ii,  President  Athletic  Association 
’i2-’i3,  President  Junior  Class,  Basketball  ’io-’ii, 
’n-’i2,  ’i2-’i3;  Committee  Junior  Prom.,  Captain 
Basketball  ’i2-’i3. 


EVELYN  LILLIAS  BAILEY. 

(“TINY,”  “TINKLE.”) 

Highland  Park,  Ill. 

“I’ll  speak  in  a  monstrous  little  voice.” 

Glee  Club  3,  Le  Cercle  Francais,  Forum,  Councilor 
3,  Garrick  Club,  Committee  for  Rings,  Senior 
Play — Rose  de  la  Noye,  “Pedagog  Agog,”  “The 
Dress  Rehearsal,”  French  Play. 


CLARENCE  A.  PARLIAMENT.  (“CAP.”) 
Highland  Park,  Ill. 

“A  comely  old  man,  as  busy  as  a  bee.” 
Councilor,  Football  ’12,  Winner  Tennis  Doubles 
’12,  Manager  Hockey  Team  ’i2-’i3. 
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EDITH  K.  DAVIES.  (“TED.”) 
Highwood,  Ill. 

“Her  voice  was  ever  soft,  gentle  and  low.” 
Honor  Student,  Councilor,  French  Club,  Garrick 
Club,  Glee  Club  2,  Junior  Prom.  Committee. 


ALVIN  MEYER.  (“BIG  CHIEF.”) 
Deerfield,  Ill. 

“Habit  is  a  second  nature.” 


HELEN  ANNA  FLINN.  (“SHORTY.”) 
Highland  Park,  Ill. 

“How  pure  at  heart,  and  sound  in  head.” 
Councilor,  Ring  Committee,  Honor  Student. 


A I  FRED  ROBERT  WAGSTAFF. 
(’’PROFESSOR.”) 

Lake  Forest,  Ill. 

“He  is  of  a  very  melancholy  disposition.” 
Orchestra,  Glee  Club  ’13. 
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IDA  K.  BENSON. 
Highwood,  III. 

"Mirth,  admit  me  of  thy  crew.” 


VIVIAN  EMILY  STROM.  (“VIVIE”) 
Highland  Park,  Ill. 

"A  still  countenance  often  speaks.” 
Entered  from  the  New  Trier  High  School,  1912. 
Garrick  Club,  Honor  Student. 


PAUL  WILFRED  PETTINGILL.  (“PIKE.”) 
Highland  Park,  Ill. 

"I’m  not  in  the  roll  of  common  men.” 
Garrick  Club,  Honor  Student. 


ELLA  LOUISE  RASMUSSEN.  (“EL.”) 
Highland  Park,  Ill. 

"Happy  arc  the  people  whose  annuals  are  brief.” 
Entered  from  the  New  Trier  High  School  1912. 
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WILLIAM  ORPET.  (“BILL.”) 

Lake  Forest,  111. 

“With  tears  and  laughters  for  all  time.” 
Councilor,  French  Play,  Commencement  Speaker. 


LOUISE  GRANT.  (“TINA.”) 

Lake  Bluff,  Ill. 

“Here’s  the  English,  ‘can  and  will.’  ” 

“The  Dress  Rehearsal,”  Councillor  2,  Honor  Student 
2,  Le  Cercle  Francais,  French  Play,  Garrick 
Club,  D.  S.  H.  S.  Social  Committee,  Valedic¬ 
torian,  Special  Mention  in  French  Exam,  at  Chi¬ 
cago  U. 


HOWARD  TILMAN  KNIST.  (“KNISTIE.”) 
Highland  Park,  Ill. 

“Every  man  has  his  fault,  and  honesty  is  his.” 
Glee  Club  2,  German  Club. 


HELEN  HENDERSON  EWART.  (“FREDIE.”) 
Highland  Park,  Ill. 

“Good  humor  teaches  charms  to  last.” 
Garrick  Club,  Junior  Prom.  Committee,  Glee  Club 
3- 
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ROY  VERDIER  HUTCHINSON.  (“HUTCH.”) 
Deerfield,  Ill. 

‘So  wise,  so  young,  they  say,  never  did  live  long.” 
Football  i,  Baseball  4,  Debating  Club  ’n-’i2, 
Honor  Student. 


AMY  JEAN  WILSON.  (“WILLIE.”) 

Lake  Forest,  Ill. 

“Thou  hast  no  sorrow  in  thy  voice.” 

Glee  Club  ’10,  Orchestra  ’n,  Garrick  Club,  Ger¬ 
man  Club. 
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Ye  Senior  Play 

Ye  simplicity,  ve  romance,  ye  noble  deeds  of  ye 

HIM  OFPmUffl  101  ,heme  ,hat  becometh  ye 

“Ye  Rose  O’  Plymouth  Town,”  writ  by  ye  blithe 
Beulah  Dix  and  ye  matchless  Sutherland,  was  given 
unto  ye  populous  at  ye  noble  Ravinia  Theatre  on  ye 
first  day  of  ve  month  of  February,  in  ye  year  of  our 
Lord  nineteen  hundred  thirteen,  by  ye  worthy  Senior 
class  of  ye  venerable  Deerfield-Shields.  These  same 
having  been  nobly  trained  by  ye  well-fit  Alice  Heathe- 
cote  McElrath,  presenteth  such  a  tale,  and  presenteth 
it  right  well. 

Ye  Evelyn  Bailey,  as  fair  Rose,  did  speak  as  ye 
murmuring  meadow  stream.  Ye  Loyd  Metzel,  as 
ardent  Garret  Foster,  with  all  becoming  grace,  did 
do  ye  hero  nobly,  ye  lover,  gallantly,  and  ye  exile, 
proudly.  Ye  Weston  Waldo,  as  ye  staunch  Captain, 
in  clanking  armor,  portrayed  his  part  with  more  than 
ordinary  skill;  and  as  his  goodly  wife,  Barbara,  ye 
Irene  Stevens  played  her  role  to  perfection,  and  did 
fill  us  all  with  ye  fond  light  of  Pilgrim  Purity.  ’S 
blood!  Leigh  Bittinger,  ve  bold  and  bad  John  Marge- 
son,  doth  fill  us  again  with  righteous  indignation! 
Cruel  Fiend!  Ye  Frances  Kennedy,  as  ye  timorous 

nnUlNIn  P Rnn  I  FR  I  IQP  Miriam,  did  love  most  winsomelv,  and  becomingly, 
llllVllllii  1  111  111  1  LU.1,1  J1J  ancj  ye  Harry  Eichler,  as  ye  timid  Phillipe  de  la 

Noye,  did  return  her  love  with  interest,  and  win  her 
with  a  grace  that  fitteth  well  ye  opera  star-to-be.  Ad  finem,  ye  Ruth  Reichelt  portrayed  the  sour 
part  of  ye  ironical  Aunt  Resolute  with  utmost  charm  of  manner,  albeit  with  a  tartness  that 
becometh  not  the  gentle  Ruth  of  common  days. 

In  ye  cold  of  winter,  without  ye  long  rehearsal-period  of  ye  Commencement-week  plays  of 
yore,  ’twas  brought  before  us,  despite  ye  opposition  of  ye  Fates — 'twas  done  most  bravely. 
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THE  JUNIOR  CLASS 


The  Junior  Class 

LESLIE  SCHAUFFLER . . President 

GOODRICH  SCHAUFFLER . . Vice-President 

THOMAS  FINDLAY . Secretary  and  Treasurer 

The  class  of  1914  has  never  chosen  a  motto,  but  when  considering  the  various 
enterprises  the  class  has  so  successfully  undertaken,  there  occurred  to  me  the  motto, 
“Don’t  carry  your  wishbone  where  your  backbone  ought  to  be.”  Had  the  class 
taken  this  as  their  watchword,  they  could  hardly  have  fared  better,  for,  instead  of  re¬ 
maining  in  the  back  ground,  as  some  classes  are  wont  to  do,  and  gazing  with  longing 
eyes  at  the  school  honors  being  carried  off  by  members  of  the  other  classes,  the  junior 
class  has  come  to  the  front,  and  by  natural  ability  and  hard  work,  has  made  good. 

Before  Christmas  the  try-out  for  the  debating  team  took  place,  and  ended  with  a 
fine  representation  of  the  junior  class.  All  of  the  six  boys  chosen  were  juniors: 

Loyd  Metzel,  Thomas  Findlay,  Leslie  Schauffler,  Goodrich  Schauffler,  Philip 
Speidel,  William  Morton. 

The  boys  worked  faithfully,  Mr.  Sandwick  as  tirelessly  drilling  them,  and  when 
the  day  for  the  debate  with  New  Trier  arrived,  they  were  fully  rewarded  for  their 
“burning  of  the  midnight  oil,”  by  winning  unanimously  both  the  home  debate  and  the 
one  at  New  Trier.  Thus  they  brought  lasting  glory  to  the  school,  and  maintained  our 
record  of  debating  with  New  Trier,  as  yet  unmarred  by  a  single  defeat. 

The  class  also  has  had  a  fine  showing  this  year  in  athletics.  On  the  football 
team  were: 

George  Baldwin,  Walter  Lamb,  Vergil  Smith,  John  Bolan,  Fred  Gallagher. 

The  class  athletes  came  forward  in  basketball  also.  To  be  concise,  there  were 
three  and  one-half  juniors  in  the  team.  For  Fred  Gallagher  must  be  counted  as  only 
one-half,  not  owing  to  any  personal  offense  of  Fred’s,  but  to  the  fact  that  in  February 
he  became  half  senior.  The  others  on  the  basketball  team  were: 

Walter  Lamb,  Martin  Hart,  Vergil  Smith. 

At  the  Interscholastic  Track  meet  at  Evanston,  the  juniors  entered  were: 

Sam  Bingham,  George  Baldwin,  Fred  Gallagher.  !- 

Here  Sam  Bingham  established  a  reputation  by  winning  fourth  place  in  the 
mile,  thus  inspiring  in  the  hearts  of  his  classmates  expectations  of  future  victories. 

Both  the  girls’  and  the  boys’  glee  clubs,  and  also  the  orchestra,  are  favored  with 
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many  junior  members,  who  have  given  the  class  a  good  name  in  the  musical  branches 
of  the  school.  The  class  is  represented  also  in  “The  Forum”  and  “The  Garrick,” 
where  the  members  have  covered  themselves  with  glory. 

The  honor  students  are  also  worthy  of  mention.  Twelve  of  the  juniors  received 
honor  pins  this  term,  while  the  next  highest  class,  the  seniors,  received  only  seven. 
The  juniors  who  received  pins  are: 

Bob  Bishop,  Julius  Bosold,  Thomas  Findlay,  George  Hill,  Martin  Hart,  Har¬ 
old  Olesen,  Philip  Speidel,  John  Baker,  Harry  Eichler,  Charles  Redmond,  Lee 
Shaddle,  Edwin  McCauley. 

Above  all  else  the  class  should  be  praised  for  its  fine  spirit.  For  deep  within  the 
heart  of  each  member  of  the  class,  there  has  always  been  that  feeling  of  school  loyalty 
and  of  class  loyalty,  which  has  urged  each  one  to  give  the  best  that  was  in  him  for  the 
glory  of  his  school  and  of  his  class.  It  is  this  spirit  which  has  made  the  class  what  it 
is,  and  which  has  urged  it  on  to  success;  and  it  is  this  spirit  which,  during  the  ensuing 
year,  will  enable  the  class  to  strive  for  the  honor  of  good  old  Deerfield,  and  which  will 
keep  alive  forever  within  the  heart  of  each  member  of  the  class,  the  memory  of  his 
school  days  and  his  school  mates.  ELIZABETH  SCHUMACHER,  1914. 

Introducing  Some  Important  Members  of  the  Junior  Class 

’Tis  our  Will  you  should  know  our  officials 
Most  dignified  and  sedate 
We  dare  not  dispute  their  decision 
Because  of  their  skill  in  debate. 

Then  we’ve  members  of  all  occupations 
A  Tucker  and  an  Oleson 
A  Bishop,  a  Taylor,  a  Miller  and  Bakers, 

Of  Schumachers  more  than  one. 

Then  our  Sam  (not  a  little  Schaefer), 

’Tis  really  distressing  to  tell, 

He’d  not  say  “Howdy”  to  a  Gourley 
Though  the  class  contains  many  a  Bell. 

To  be  Frank  we’ve  a  fine  speaker,  Spider, 

And  a  Sleepy  boy  who  in  a  corner 
With  Ruth  would  sit  down  beside  her 
E’en  though  you  Oscar  or  Warner. 

In  sports  we  are  Moore  or  Les  noted 
We  each  may  thank  our  Hart 
That  we’ve  men  like  Lamb  who’re  good  as  Steele 
O’Niell,  to  these  Athletes,  smart. 

But  the  tattling  bird  must  economize  space 
Elsie  might  have  made  his  song  sweeter 
But  he  begs  you  read,  laugh,  and  forget  it 

And  do  not  mark  off  the  meter.  — Robin. 
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THE  SOPHOMORE  CLASS 


The  Sophomores 

Rah!  Rah!  Rah!,  Rah!  Rah!  Rah!,  ’15,  ’15,  ’15.  Such  was  the  welcome  we 
gave  our  Sophomore  Class,  when  as  small,  obedient  Freshmen,  we  first  entered  the 
halls  of  Deerfield-Shields. 

Needless  to  say,  for  the  first  week,  we  gave  the  impression  of  being  a  rather 
frightened  and  (we  must  confess)  wholly  subdued  group  of  first  year-ites.  However 
after  an  entertainment,  given  for  “just  we  Freshmen,”  by  the  Faculty,  and  after 
winning  the  approval  of  our  fellow  students,  we  settled  into  an  organized  class. 

It  was  soon  made  evident  that  we  were  really  going  to  do  SOMETHING.  So 
it  was  no  surprise,  that  before  the  end  of  the  year  we  had  the  right  to  claim  a  place 
in  every  school  honor.  Glee  clubs  and  Orchestra  were  all  well  attended  by  our 
musical  members,  athletics  claimed  some,  while  others  did  nothing  but  study;  thereby 
winning  the  approval  of  their  teachers,  and  the  right  to  wear  the  Deerfield 
pin.  Then  as  if  that  were  not  enough,  it  was  decided  that  some  twenty  of  the  Fresh¬ 
men  class  had  showed  enough  ability  in  English,  to  be  promoted  to  the  second  year 
classes  at  the  close  of  the  first  semester,  a  thing  which  had  not  been  considered  possible 
for  some  years.  Thus  was  a  good  precedent  established  in  our  Freshman  year! 

This  year,  when  again  the  halls  of  Deerfield  beheld  us,  it  was  not  as  insignificant 
Freshmen,  but  worthy  SOPHOMORES.  Still  the  spirit  of  class  loyalty  was  strong 
within  us,  and  the  new  year  was  begun  with  firm  resolves  for  a  continuation  of  last 
year’s  distinguished  days! 

Two,  who  deserve  special  mention  in  the  way  of  studiousness  are  Lucy  Knox  and 
Paul  Barker,  who  were  able  to  uphold  the  class  name  brilliantly  by  receiving  an  honor 
pin  for  all  three  semesters.  Closely  following  in  their  footsteps  are,  Esther  Hicks, 
Margaret  Wilhelm,  Homer  Scott,  Mary  French,  and  Eleanor  Double,  who  have  re¬ 
ceived  the  Deerfield  pin  for  two  semesters.  So  the  class  is  supported  by  loyal  members! 

Aside  from  class  work,  the  Sophomore  Dance  which  was  given  about  three 
months  after  the  opening  of  school,  proved  entirely  satisfactory,  and  showed  the  ability 
of  the  members  in  this  direction  as  well  as  others.  The  gymnasium,  under  the  hands 
of  the  decoration  committee,  was  very  attractively  arrayed,  the  music  was  entirely 
satisfactory,  and  the  punch  delicious.  Altogether  those  who  might  claim  member¬ 
ship  to  the  Sophomore  Class  were  well  satisfied  with  the  success  of  the  dance,  and  were 
sure  that  “no  other  class  could  ever  have  had  as  good  a  time — and  dance.”  (And  the 
dilapidated  frieze  of  black  monsters  is  still  pasted  on  the  gym  wall,  recalling  that 
happy  time.) 

Mention  should  surely  be  made  of  Joe  Gibson,  Paul  Barker,  Warren  Morse,  as 
our  president,  vice-president  and  secretary,  who  have  labored  willingly  in  behalf  of  our 
class  for  the  past  year.  So  with  these,  and  representatives  this  year  in  the  councilors’ 
groups  and  with  representatives  among  those  having  the  right  to  wear  the  school  honor 
pin,  in  Debating  Club,  and  both  Glee  Clubs,  the  Sophomores  are  holding  their  own, 
thus  showing  that  the  good  work  begun  when  small  Freshmen  will  prove  lasting.  May 
our  1915  continue  in  PROSPERITY  and  bring  pride  and  honor  through  it’s  name 
to  the  SCHOOL!  — Margaret  M.  Phillips,  ’15. 
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THE  FRESHMEN  CLASS 


The  Freshman  Report 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  we,  the  class  of  1916,  entered  Deerfield  with  shaking 
knees  and  trembling  voices.  The  first  day  of  our  high  school  life,  however,  was  not 
so  terrible  as  was  predicted.  For  two  days  we  were  left  in  peace;  but  for  no  longer  a 
period.  On  the  third  day  the  boys  became  acquainted  with  both  the  “Pig  Row’  and  the 
“Blanket.”  High  was  the  delight  of  the  girls  when  they  imagined  that  no  such  a  pun¬ 
ishment  was  to  be  their  lot — but  not  so.  On  the  fourth  day  of  our  career  as  Freshmen, 
a  sign,  fearful  in  words  and  art  was  exhibited  upon  the  bulletin  board.  The  girls 
on  the  following  morning  were  commanded  to  wear  their  hair  in  “pig  tails”  and  tied 
with  green  ribbon  measuring  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  width!  Probably  the 
Sophomores  thought  that  here  was  a  chance,  if  we  did  not  follow  out  instructions,  to 
make  us  wear  shoe  strings  on  the  ends  of  our  braids.  However,  in  this  they  were 
doomed  to  disappointment;  for  on  that  morning  we  were  so  very  much  decorated,  that 
it  was  impossible  to  see  our  braids. 

About  one  week  after  school  opened,  we  held  our  first  class  meeting,  at  which 
the  following  officers  were  elected :  President,  Ernest  Knudson,  distinguished  in  both 
name  and  pompadour;  Vice-President,  Bernice  Wells,  a  popular  and  needful  person¬ 
age;  Secretary,  Florence  Russell,  an  honor  student;  and  Treasurer,  Stuart  Watson, 
distinguished  for  his  popularity  among  all.  The  colors  voted  upon  were  numerous, 
but  orange  and  black  proved  the  most  popular. 

After  the  first  two  or  three  weeks  of  our  new  experience  things  went  well  and 
we  became  accustomed  to  the  remarks  of  the  Sophomores,  for  we  remembered  that 
they,  not  long  ago,  were  Freshmen  too;  and  that  not  a  long  time  would  pass  before 
we  ourselves  would  be  Sophomores. 

Not  only  are  we  well  numbered,  but  we  have  a  splendid  representation  of  honor 
students,  while  in  Glee  Club  and  Basket  Ball  we  are  efficient. 

When  the  time  came  for  us  to  elect  a  member  for  the  Annual  Board  we  were 
well  prepared,  and  chose  for  our  representative  Lois  Green,  who  is  well  fitted  to 
live  up  to  her  high  position,  and  to  live  up  to  it  nobly. 

It  was  not  an  unusual  thing  that  on  that  day,  our  president  should  have  had  an 
appointment  with  the  dentist  which  he  could  not  break.  Such  a  thing  is  a  natural 
error  and  is  not  the  sufferer’s  fault,  but  the  dentist’s,  who  is  inconsiderate  of  our 
affairs.  However,  this  was  a  good  chance  to  have  our  Vice-President  show  her  mettle 

And  so  as  the  years  roll  on  and  at  last  we  stand  forth  to  receive  our  diplomas, 
we  shall  be  satisfied  with  ourselves  as  will  be  everyone  else.  For  they  will  show  their 
appreciation  by  rising  with  one  accord  and  crying,  “Rah  for  the  class  of  1916!” 

— Isabelle  King. 
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Unsere  Fraulein 


Frances  Barret  Bliss!  She  came  to  us 
as  a  student  of  Wellesley,  Lusanna,  Berlin ; 
as  a  teacher  of  broad  experience.  Now, 
after  an  interval  of  eleven  years,  she  has 
left  us  for  the  Lake  View  High  School,  Chi¬ 
cago,  and  in  her  departure  we  lose  more  than 
teacher.  Her  accuracy,  her  firm,  but  not 
harsh  discipline,  her  affable  manner,  make 
her  one  of  the  best  of  her  line, — yes,  we 
lose  more  than  teacher — we  lose  a  friend ! 

She  entered  into  our  school  life,  our 
daily  life,  so  fully  that  we  may  all  gather 
together  as  we  did  so  often,  of  old,  in  our 
“DEUTSCHER  KLUB,”  and  raise  our 
voices  in  the  glorious  old  chorus: 

“HOCH  SOLL  SIE  LEBEN!” 


Mr.  Smith 


Herbert  Royal  Smith  came  to  Deerfield 
in  1907,  after  having  taken  degrees  at  both 
Cornell  and  Chicago.  He  had  been  principal 
of  an  Iowa  High  School,  and  teacher  of  sci¬ 
ence  at  Burlington,  Iowa. 

At  Deerfield  he  showed  himself  to  be 
an  excellent  teacher,  and  a  scientist  of  broad 
insight.  He  had  always  the  happy  faculty 
of  applying  dry  scientific  facts  to  the  every¬ 
day  life  of  the  average  boy  or  girl  that  vivi¬ 
fied  science  and  made  it  of  intense  interest. 

Mr.  Smith  had  a  firm  hold  on  the  stu¬ 
dent  body.  He  took  an  active  part  in  tennis, 
and  entered  into  the  other  school  activities 
with  a  vim  and  enthusiasm  that  made  him 
more  than  a  favorite. 

1  hough  we  regret  losing  him,  we  cannot  complain  that  he  has  merely  broadened 
his  own  possibilities,  for  surely,  by  his  efforts,  “The  glory  of  Old  Deerfield  hath  been 
visibly  enhanced.” 
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Swan  Swanson’s  Wedding 

The  old  peddlar  set  down  his  pack  with  a  sigh  and  leaned  wearily  against  it, 
mopping  his  brow  with  a  magnificent  red  bandanna  handkerchief  as  he  spoke. 

“Trade’s  purtv  good,  in  this-yere  town,’’  he  soliloquised,  “twenty-one  wash- 
wringers  sold  in  one  day!  Yessir!  Purty  good!  Guess  I’ll  go  over  and  tackle  that 
old  red  house  on  the  hill.” 

Mrs.  Maloney  straightened  up  from  the  wash-board,  and  wiping  her  soapy  hands 
on  the  hem  of  her  apron,  wrathfully  flung  open  the  door. 

“Did  yez  wish  t’  see  me?”  she  demanded  brusquely. 

“Veil,  if  I  did,  I  got  my  vish,”  answered  the  peddler,  reverently  backing  off  a 
few  steps. 

“And  what  are  yez  afther  wantin’?” 

The  peddler  ventured  to  explain. 

“Wash-wringers !  Well,  I  should  say  not!  What  do  yez  think  o’  the  likes  o’ 
me,  wantin’ — well,  now,  I  dunno!  ’T’d  be  a  first-rate  weddin’  prisint  fer  Sally-Ann — 
Sally’s  my  daughter,”  she  added  in  a  would-be-confidential  tone,  “ — an’  she’s  to  be 
married  this  evenin’.  The  town’s  gone  wild  on  weddin’  prisints,  an’  not  a  one  o’ 
them  havin’  ’em  bought  yet.  I’ll  beat  ’em  all,  I  will,  I  will!  Ye’ll  better  be  givin’ 
me  two  o’  them — they’ll  last  longer.” 


"Good- mornin’,  Miz  Maloney!  Come  right  in  an’  set  down!”  (Covertly  dust¬ 
ing  off  a  chair  with  her  dish-towel  as  she  spoke.) 

“Good-mornin’,”  Miz  Swanson!  And  how’s  yerself?  Here’s  a  glass  o’  mint 
jelly  fer  the  weddin’  supper.  Goin’  t’  be  a  fine  weddin’ — my  gal’s  the  best-looker  in 
town,  so  they  be  savin’!  Yer  boy  c’n  set  store  by  her,  Miz  Swanson!” 

“That  so?  Well, — notice  Sally  seems  to  set  store  by  Swan,  too!” 

“Oh,  yes!  But  you  know  a  girl’s  ways,  Miz  Swanson!  Sally  was  sort  o’  took 
in  by  Swan,  and  first  thing  I  know,  she  up  and  marries  him!  And  she  only  eighteen!” 

“Well!  Ain’t  Swan  only  twenty-one?  As  fer  the  bein’  roped  in,  I  reckon  Swan 
could  tell  ye  more  about  that  ’n  Sally! — What’s  that?” 

Both  women  started  perceptibly. 

“Swan !”  bellowed  forth  Miz  Swanson.  — No  answer. 

“Pshaw!  Thought  I  heard  somebody  make  a  noise  outside  that  door!  Sounded 
fer  all  the  world  like  a  snicker! — But,  ’s  I  was  savin’,  Swan’s  ’bout  ’s  bad  off  as 
Sally,  s  far  s  I  can  see.  She  ain  t  got  a  cent,  an  Swan — why  my  ole  man’s  worth 
at  least  five  hundred — an’  when  he’s  gone,  who  do  you  suppose  ’ll  get  it?  Why, 
Swan,  o’  course!  Don’t  you  go  t’  pityin’  yer  gal,  Miz  Maloney!  She’s  gettin’  a 
fine  husband  in  Swan,  an’  don’t  you  fergit  it!” 
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“Oh,  come  now,  Miz  Swanson!  Nobody  says  Swan  ain’t  all  right,  an’  a  fine 
boy,  but  I  was  just  sort  o’  sprucin’  up  my  own  feelin’s.  You  be  over  about  five,  and 
we  can  get  the  supper  ready!” 

“Miz”  Swanson  thawed  out  sufficiently  to  permit  a  farewell  caress,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  with  her  dinner-dishes. 


“Swan,  you  simply  must  go!  There’s  so  much  to  do!”  implored  Sally,  help¬ 
lessly,  with  a  vain  effort  to  clear  the  decks  for  action. 

Swan  guffawed.  Four  years  at  the  University  had  not  cured  Swan  of  guffawing. 

“Swan!  And  the  cake’s  not  frosted,  and — oh,  I  know  what  you  can  do!  You 
go  out  in  the  shed  and  turn  the  ice-cream  freezer.  Run  along!” 

“All  right,  but  say,  Sally,  wasn’t  it  funny  to  hear  ’em?  ‘Five  hundered  dollars! 
All  fer  Swan!’  What  do  you  suppose  they  think  I  trained  to  be  an  electrical  engineer 
for?  They  must  imagine  all  the  work  Fve  done  these  past  two  years  was  for  my 
health!” 

“They  nearly  caught  us,  Swan,”  reproved  the  girl,  gently,  “and  if  old  Cockles 
hadn’t  crowed  under  the  window  just  then,  they’d  have  been  sure  of  that  giggle! 
Mother’ll  be  coming  back  in  a  minute,”  she  added  anxiously,  peering  out  of  the 
window, — “do  run  along,  Swan !” 

“All  right,  Honey,  but — ” 

Sally  extended  both  little  hands,  palms  outward,  precisely  as  a  timorous  mouse 
would  do  upon  the  onslaught  of  a  lion,  and  with  about  as  much  effect.  “Swan,”  in 
muffled  tones, — “Swan,  you — Swan,  here  she  comes!” 

Exit  Swan. 

Enter  “Miz”  Maloney. 

“Where’s  Swan?” 

“Turning  the  freezer,”  answered  her  daughter,  calmly, — “don’t  you  hear  the 
racket?” 


It  was  five  o’clock;  the  table  was  set;  Sally  and  Swan  were  arrayed  in  all  their 
glory,  and  the  guests  were  arriving.  Each  was  dressed  in  his  “Sunday-go-to-meetin’  ” 
best,  and  bore  a  strange-looking,  knobby  bundle,  which  “Miz”  Swanson,  ably  assisted 
by  “Miz”  Maloney,  promptly  smuggled  into  the  spare-room,  where  they  peacefully 
reposed  under  the  best  bed. 

The  minister  arrived  in  a  brilliant  lavendar  tie — oh,  yes,  there  were  other 
features,  but  this  was  the  center  of  attraction ! — and  appropriated  Sally,  to  the  evident 
disgust  of  Swan. 

Old  Aunty  Jones  came.  She’d  excavated  among  old  trunks,  and  brought  to 
light  once  more  her  mother’s  wedding-dress.  It  was  four  inches  too  short,  but  she 
easily  remedied  this  trivial  defect  by  basting  a  five-inch  band  of  black  taffeta  around 
the  hem.  The  effect  was  “striking,”  to  say  the  least. 
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“Miz”  Wilkins  came  in  a  “borried”  gown  of  “Miz”  Swanson’s.  “Miz”  Swanson 
measured  some  ten  inches  less  in  circumference  than  “Miz”  Wilkins,  which  resulted 
in  an  effect  similar  to  a  flour  sack  tied  around  the  middle.  She  was  one  of  these  easy¬ 
going  old  souls,  with  a  kind  Alderney  face  and  a  heart  big  enough  for  everybody  and 
all  their  relatives. 

Sally  had  decided  to  have  her  wedding  supper  before  the  ceremony,  because,  as 
“Miz”  Maloney  said,  “you  really  couldn’t  expect  the  poor  minister  to  do  duty  on  an 
empty  stomach.” 

Swan  brought  in  the  cider,  Sally  put  on  the  doughnuts  and  fried  chicken;  “Miz” 
Swanson  set  down  the  potato-salad,  and  at  last  the  table  was  ready!  They  were  a 
merry  little  company,  and  no  one  minded  if  “Miz”  Maloney  did  spill  water  over  the 
minister’s  shoulder.  It  was  clean,  good,  well-water.  And  when  the  meal  was  over, 
pandimonium  broke  loose  once  more. 

“Open  yer  prisints,  Sally,”  demanded  Paw  testily — “let’s  see  ’em.” 

“Oh,  no!”  protested  Sally,  horrified.  “Not  until  after  the  ceremony.” 

“Paw”  was  restrained  with  difficulty,  but  Sally  did  manage  it.  However,  no 
sooner  was  the  ceremony  completed,  than  Paw  promptly  dived  under  the  spare-room 
bed,  and  brought  forth  twenty-three  large,  bulgy  packages. 

“Here  y’are,  Sally!”  he  announced  peremptorily,  “now  open  up!” 

“A  wash-wringer! — Hmmmmm!”  remarked  Swan,  conservatively,  glancing  at 
Sally.  “Very  nice.” 

Sally  opened  the  next  bundle. 

“Number  two,”  grinned  Swan. 

“Well,  that’s  funny!”  proclaimed  Sis  Hopkins, — “two  wash-wringers!” 

“Tain’t  funny  ’tall!”  declared  “Miz”  Maloney  indignantly, — “I  bought  two 
because  I  wanted  t’  be  sure  of  her  havin’  a  good  supply.  I  believe  in  havin’  enough 
of  everythin’  on  hand!” 

“So  do  I,”  remarked  Swan,  shamelessly  winking  at  Sally — “number  three!” 

“I  brung  that,”  remarked  old  Aunty  Jones,  proudly, — “I  thought  you’d  rather 
somethin’  practical,  Sally,  and  ’twas  a  bargain!” 

“You  never!”  snorted  “Miz”  Wilkins  angrily,— “/  bought  that-air  from  a  ped¬ 
dler,  this  mornin’!” 

“Four!”  interrupted  Swan’s  deep  voice,  merrily. 

“Now,  look-a-here!”  brayed  forth  Paw,  “I  bought  a  wash-wringer  myself,  an’ 
one  o’  them  there  is  mine!  Now,  I  wantta  know,  which?” 

After  awhile,  Swan  wearied  of  counting,  and  Sallies  vocabulary  grew  limited. 
So  did  the  available  space.  Twenty-three  wash-wringers  take  up  a  great  deal  of  room. 

It  was  eleven  o  clock.  Sally  shut  the  door  behind  the  minister,  and  turned  to 
Swan,  who  was  contemplating  the  wringers  with  an  amused  expression. 
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“Looks  like  they’d  all  picked  you  out  for  a  washerwoman,  Sally!”  he  laughed. 

The  tension  broke;  the  long-pent-up  flood  gave 
way;  Sally  wept — a  regular  cistern,  down  Swan’s 
collar. 

“Why,  Sally!”  Swan  was  taken  aback.  “Sal¬ 
ly!  Don’t  you  care,  Sally-girl!  We’ll  have  a 
marshmallow  roast  over  the  fire  these  old  things” 

— with  a  vicious  kick — “will  make!  We’re  going 
away,  we  are!  We’re  going  away  for  six  whole 
months,  Honey,  and  I’ll  buy  you  so  many  real 
presents  that  you’ll  forget  such  a  thing  as  wash- 
wringers  ever  existed !” 

MARION  BOESS 
Winner  of  Prize  in  “Long'  Story” 
Contest 


Daybreak 

Fear  not,  for  the  dark  night  is  greying, 

And  soon  shall  the  glad  morn  be  here. 

Far  off  in  the  east,  where  "tis  paling 

The  most,  from  the  shadows  so  drear, 

A  flush,  that  is  steadily  deep’ning 
To  crimson,  from  palest  of  grey; 

Like  hope,  all  man’s  doubt  clouds  dispelling, 

Is  heralding  now  a  New  Day. 

— By  Lester  Green,  ’16. 
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Our  Garbage  Man 


“John,”  said  Mrs.  Shellman,  sinking  wearily  into  a  rocker  and  beginning  to  sort 
out  the  stockings,  “I  don’t  know  what  I  shall  do  with  Son!  He  does  tell  such  unbe¬ 
lievable  yarns !” 

Mr.  Shellman  had  had  previous  encounters  with  Son’s  lengthy  fabrications,  and 
said  so. 

“It’s  the  garbage-man!”  declared  Mrs.  Shellman  viciously, — the  needle  really  was 
too  sharp  to  use  over  bare  fingers,  with  no  darning-egg! — “He  gives  Son  rides  on 
his  evil-smelling  wagon,  while  I  am  busy  indoors;  and  he  encourages  him  to  make  up 
the  most  aivful  stories!  Just  for  amusement,  of  course,  but  scarcely  conducive  of  good 
for  Son!  And  Son  simply  idealizes  him!” 

Mr.  Shellman  laid  down  his  paper.  “Yo-ho,”  he  yawned,  “what’d  he  say  now?” 

“Oh,”  said  his  wife  long-sufferingly,  “he  came  into  the  house  this  morning  from 
kindergarten,  with  both  knees  out  of  his  new  corduroy  suit,  and  a  great  bump  on  his 
forehead.  Of  course  I  immediately  concluded  that  he’d  been  repeating  customary 
operations  with  that  horrid  Jenkyns  child.  I’d  threatened  punishment  at  the  last 
occurrence,  and  reminded  him  of  it  today. 

“  ‘Come  upstairs  with  Mother,  Son,’  I  began  mildly,— mildly,  because  my  heart 
failed  me  at  sight  of  the  dimpled  knees  showing  through  the  torn  knickerbockers. 
But  do  you  suppose  for  one  instant  that  he  was  to  be  so  easily  led  to  his  death?  By 
no  means !  Instead,  he  began  a  long  recital  about  having  been  shooting  bears  in 
Oregon!  IVhere  do  you  suppose  he  ever  heard  of  Oregon?” 

“The  garbage-man  lived  in  Oregon — once,”  ventured  Mr.  Shellman  timidly, 
fearing  to  add  fuel  to  the  flame. 

“Oh,  I  suppose!  And  he  had  hewn  down  forests,  and  fallen  from  a  mountain- 
top,  and  been  eaten  alive,  and  I  don’t  know  what  more!  It’s  disgraceful!” 

“It  is,”  agreed  the  head  of  the  house; — “what  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?” 

Mrs.  Shellman,  wrathfully  sucking  her  hurt  finger,  made  no  answer. 

“M-muvver,”  came  in  lisping  baby  voice  from  hidden  regions. 

“Son!”  The  mending  basket,  the  stockings,  and  more  than  one  sharp  needle,  fell 
ingloriously  to  the  floor.  A  tiny  white  figure  appeared  in  the  /doorway.  A  baby  face, 
tear-stained  but  resolute,  and  a  head-full  of  curls  reached  Mother’s  knee  in  safety. 
The  quivering  mouth  began — “Muvver — Daddy — they’s  a  iEffelunt  an’  a  Birdie 
under  mv  bed  an’  they’s  makin’  a  awfu’  noise!  They — ” 

“Son!”  Mother  looked  grieved. 

“They  do!”  insisted  the  small  novelist,  bravely.  “They’s  horrid  fings,  an’  Daddy 
c’n  go  an’  shoot  ’em  wif  a  gun!”  i 

“Son!”  Father  looked  stern ! 

Sobs. 
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“Son!  What  makes  you  tell  such  terrible  stories!  Now  there’s  nothing  under 
your  bed!  Go  back jand  lie  down!’’  This  from  Father.  Oh,  Patience! 

“It’s  dark!”  More  sobs. 

“Robert — Kingston — Shellman!”  Cessation  of  sobs.  “Go — up— stairs — and — lie 
— down!” 

And  Robert  Kingston  Shellman  went. 

“Only  yesterday  morning,”  continued  Mrs.  Shellman  when  they  were  |  alone 
again,  “he  said  he  met  an  angel  on  the  street,  and  the  angel  dared  him  to  wrestle. 
Then  he  metjthe  garbage-man  again,  and  rode  home  with  him.  Evidently  there  was 
a  free-for-all  scramble,  judging  from  the  fact  that  Son’s  clothing  was  principally  a 
minus  quantity  when  he  arrived  at  home!  Such  a  family  as  that  must  I  be!” 

“They  was  nice!”  asserted  a  timid  little  voice  from  beside  Mother’s  chair. 

“Son!  You  down  again?”  Mother  looked  worried;  Father  grew  restive. 

“I  think  I  shall  have  to  go  and  tuck  him  in,  myself,”  volunteered  Mother  bravely; 
— it  really  was  up  to  Mother  to  keep  peace,  you  know! 

Over  Mother’s  shoulder  a  sleepy  head  nodded  to  Daddy. 

“They  was  ”  he  insisted,  “an’  they  had  bwead  an’  milk  in  a  tin  dish,  an’  they  ate 
wif  their  fingers,  an’  no  ole  spoons,  an’  the  garbage-man  was  drinkin’  some  perfume 
out’n  a  jug, — on’y  it  smelled  more’n  Muvver’s  perfume, — an’ — ”  r 

“Son!”  Mother  deposited  him  in  bed,  and  “tucked”  him  in. 

“Now  I  lay  me,”jshe  began — 

“Say,  Mother,  what’d  you  think  I  saw  on  the 
street  today?” 

“Son!”  The  prayer  proceeded  to  a  satisfactory 
conclusion. 

“Amen ! — an’  say,  Mother,  they  got  a  dog 
to  their  house— a  big  ole  fat  dog,  that — ” 

“Son,  Son,”  sighed  Mother  wearily,  “I  don’t 
know  what  is  to  become  of  you!” 

“I’m  going  to  be  a  garbage-man,”  said  Son 
with  satisfaction. 


— Marion  Boess,  ’14. 


MARION  BOESS,  ’14 
Winner  of  Prize  in  “Short  Story” 
Contest 
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Philosophy 

To  be  in  it,  or  not  to  be  in  it,  that’s  the  question: 

Whether  it’s  better  to  be  in  the  swim  at  school 
Getting  elected  to  all  kinds  of  clubs, 

Or  stay  at  home  and  pout, 

And  not  get  in  at  all?  To  think,  to  wish, 

No  more;  and  by  a  wish  imagine  that  we  gain 
The  plaudits  and  the  hundred  smiles 
Of  all  the  girls  at  school,  ’tis  a  consummation 
Many  have  sought  for.  To  think,  to  wish, 

To  wish;  perchance  to  gain:  Ah,  there’s  the  point; 

For  when  one  wishes  what  results  may  come 
When  we  have  longed  for  all  the  many  things 
That  are  most  detrimental  to  our  studies, 

Must  give  us  pause;  there’s  the  Debating  Club, 

In  which  so  many  boys  have  starred ; 

The  Garrick  Club,  who  would  not  wish  to  be  in  that, 

On  the  Annual  Board,  and  in  the  Football  Team, 

A  member  of  Le  Cercle  Francais,  or  even  Deutscher  Klub, 

If  only  by  some  stroke  of  luck,  a  friend  could  boost  us  in 
By  a  kind  word?  Who  wants  to  study  hard, 

And  thereby  gain  a  pin,  which  only  costs  the  school  a  paltry  sum, 
But  that  the  tho’t  of  at  the  bitter  end, 

We  gain  the  ’plause  and  plaudits  of  our  friends, 

And  make  us  bear  our  burdens  with  a  smile, 

Than  turn  our  backs  and  leave  it  all  behind  ? 

Alas,  ambition’s  there  to  goad  us  on  and  on; 

And  thus  we  wish  we  n’er  had  tho’t  such  tho’ts, 

But  locked  them  up  within  our  hearts 
Only  to  let  ambition  reign  alone; 

Thus  step  by  step  we  fin’ly  gain  the  goal 
And  win  the  prize  which  Deerfield’s  sure  to  give. 

(Apologies  to  Wm.  Shakespeare.)  — Irene  Stevens,  ’13. 
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The  Last  Stand 


Wounded  but  full  of  fight,  the  big  grizzly  limped  along  his  rocky  trail.  Close 
behind  he  could  hear  the  baying  dogs,  but  these  he  did  not  fear.  It  was  the  white 
man  with  his  gun ,  from  whom  he  was  fleeing.  Already  he  had  felt  the  sting  of  the 
bullet  and  the  pain  in  his  shoulder  filled  him  with  rage  and  fury. 

The  dogs  drew  nearer  and  nearer,  till  now  the  leaders  were  snapping  at  his 
heels,  but  they  were  mere  toys  in  his  powerful  limbs.  One  by  one  when  they  became 
too  bold,  he  seized  them  and  crushed  their  life  from  them.  But  now  the  sounds  of 
hoofs  pounding  upon  the  stony  mountain  became  louder  and  louder,  and  instinct  told 
him  he  must  retreat.  Disappearing  in  the  underbrush  he  jogged  off  toward  the  rocky 
peaks. 

The  bodies  of  the  mangled  dogs  met  the  eyes  of  the  horsemen  as  they  dashed  by 
up  the  trail,  and  with  perhaps  a  little  more  caution,  they  followed  the  cries  of  the 
one  remaining  dog.  Up  and  up  they  were  led  until  finally  they  came  upon  the 
quarry  at  the  base  of  a  cliff  from  which  there  was  no  escape.  There  the  great  beast 
stood,  ready  for  action,  until  the  hunters  came  too  near;  then,  sallying  forth,  he 
charged  with  all  his  remaining  strength.  He  heard  the  sound  of  bullets  and  felt 
their  sting;  but  nothing  could  stop  him  now  in  his  mad  rush. 

With  one  blow  he  ended  the  life  of  the  last  faithful  dog  who  courageously 
attempted  to  stop  him  and  then  turned  on  those  seeking  his  life.  The  rearing  horses 
made  an  accurate  shot  impossible;  while  the  stinging  wounds  already  received  made  the 
frenzied  beast  more  dangerous  than  ever.  The  hunters  hastily  dismounted,  retreated  a 
few  strides,  and  took  accurate  aim.  The  bear  know¬ 
ing  no  fear  as  he  rushed  toward  them,  suddenly 
heard  the  reports  of  two  rifles  and  felt  the  bullets’ 
cruel  bite.  Already  stunned  and  weakened  by  loss 
of  blood,  he  staggered  on,  overtaking  one  of  the  flee¬ 
ing  men.  His  strength  was  gone;  and  as  he  sank  his 
death  gripped  him  fast.  But  his  death  was  a  costly 
one ;  for  the  overtaken  hunter  could  not  be  extri¬ 
cated  in  time  from  those  iron  jaws,  gripped  in  death. 

WESTON  WALDO 
Winner  of  prize  in  “Short  Sketch'’ 
Contest. 
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The  Day,  “As  They  Say,”  of  His  Death 


An  Elegy. 

The  sun  shines  bright;  the  damp  earth’s  moldy  smell 
Suggests  the  coming  spring,  and  every  bud 
Swells  to  its  uttermost.  Breezes  stir  the  locks 
That  damply  mat,  in  curls,  upon  my  brow. 

My  heart  beats  joyous — myriad  tiny  throats 
Welcome  the  peeping  flow’rs  in  gladsome  song. 

So  many  joys  there  are,  to  make  me  glad ! 

I  lift  my  joyous  face  to  the  bright  sky 
— And  start! — “Dear  Lord,  why  is  that  flag  half-mast!’’ 
Ah,  what  an  agony  of  fear  grips  at  my  throat! 

My  feet  refuse  to  move — yes,  but  they  must! 

Dully,  I  push,  unseeing,  on  to  school ; 

How  still  the  halls!  What  darksome  silence  here! 

The  teachers,  scholars,  each  and  every  one, 

With  sober,  awe-struck  faces,  noiselessly 
Converse  in  low,  subdued,  and  sorrowed  tones. 

From  some  near  place  there  comes  the  awful  sound 
Of  sobs  that  wrench  the  heart  in  bitter  pain. 

“Quick!  Tell  me!  Who — ”  my  voice  refuses  me; 

And  she,  my  friend,  says  something,  soft  and  low — 

And  then —  — ah,  what  a  change  is  now! 

The  sky  o’ercast,  the  clouds  piled  up  in  dark 
And  hopeless  gloom,  from  which  is  no  escape. 

Would  that  the  rain  might  come,  in  bursts  and  thunder, 
And,  once  exhausted,  stop,  and  clear  again! 

But  no!  As  though  our  sorrow  also  sharing, 

The  heavens  merely  darken,  sad  and  drear — 

No  sudden  burst  of  grief  is  ours,  that  we 
May  weep,  and,  having  wept,  be  glad  again! 

Whither  are  fled  the  birds,  that  one  short  hour 
Ago,  seemed  bubbling  o’er  with  joy  and  song? 

The  flow’rs,  the  gentle  breezes,  all  are  gone — 

As  if  they,  too,  had  lived,  loved,  sung,  for  Loyd, 

And,  having  lost  him,  live,  love,  sing,  no  more. 

How  strange  this  common  bond  of  sympathy! 

How  potent  Sorrow’s  lesson-teaching  hand! 

Within  this  hour  have  we  lived  a  decade! 
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And  from  a  group  of  half-grown,  High  School  folk, 

Have  sprung,  full-fledged,  into  the  broader  sphere 
Which  those  in  deepest  sorrow  know  so  well! 

After  long  space  of  time,  our  senses  stunned, 

Begin  to  grasp  this  crushing,  beauteous  thing 
That  means  so  much — so  sick’ning  much — to  us : 

Too  perfect  for  our  mortal  earth,  our  friend 
Is  only  gone  before,  a  little  while, 

To  help  us  more,  since  by  his  Master’s  side, 

Is  he  not  better  able  than  before? 

And  so,  although  our  love  for  thee  has  changed 

In  not  the  least  iota,  and  we  feel 

The  deepest  loss,  in  parting  thus  from  thee, 

We  cannot  but  rejoice,  our  friend,  for  thee, 

Since  thou  art  safe  now  from  all  forms  of  wrong, 

And  happy,  in  thy  well-deserved  peace, 

For  thou — oh,  thou  hast  done  far  more  on  earth 
Than  any  of  us  here;  and,  knowing  this, 

We  strive  with  might  and  main  to  make  our  lives 
To  pattern  after  thine,  that  we  may  be 
Prepared,  like  thee,  to  go.  Dear  lad,  know  this: 

The  sweet  and  helpful  lesson  thou  hast  taught 
By  no  mere  word,  but  pure  and  clean  example, 

Is  blazoned  on  our  hearts,  and  ’neath  the  emblem 
Are  thoughts  and  loves  that  struggle  earnestly 
Half- worthy,  ev’n,  dear  Loyd,  to  be,  of  thee. 

A  Classmate. 
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Bobby  Takes  a  Hand 

The  first  half  of  the  Middledorf-Creton  football  game  at  Middledorf  ended  with 
the  score  at  seven  to  nothing  in  favor  of  the  home  team.  It  was  the  first  time  in 
years  that  Middledorf  had  shown  any  chance  of  winning  and  the  rooters  were  beside 
themselves;  they  shouted,  they  whistled,  they  tried  to  sing,  until  the  band  was 
drowned  out  by  the  uproar. 

Then  the  band  stopped ;  the  cheering  died  away ;  the  spectators  surged  back  to  the 
side-lines  and  out  on  the  field  the  teams  silently  took  their  places  with  Creton  kicking 
off.  The  referee  blew  and  the  men  sprang  forward  to  begin  the  second  half.  Middle¬ 
dorf  carried  the  ball  forward  to  their  forty  yard  line  before  it  was  downed.  The 
scrimmage  that  followed  led  to  little  advantage  on  either  side.  Both  lines  held  while 
punts  and  end  runs  were  tried  without  effect;  the  teams  seemed  rooted  to  their  forty 
yard  line. 

“Father!”  It  was  a  little  six-year-old  boy. 

“Yes,  Bobby,”  the  shop  teacher  smiled. 

“Isn’t  it  most  over?” 

“The  last  quarter  is  just  beginning.  Look!  See  how  they  are  hitting  our  line. 
Bobby  did  not  look.  What  the  funny,  mussed-up  fellows  out  on  the  field  were  doing 
did  not  interest  him;  he  was  curious  at  first,  but  he  was  tired  now;  he  wanted  some¬ 
thing  new.  Oh,  if  the  band  would  only  play! 

“Our  line  is  being  forced  back.”  A  red-faced  man  pushed  by  him. 

“Middleford  is  exhausted.”  This  from  somebody  behind  him. 

“I  am  afraid  so.”  The  cheering  was  getting  weak. 

“There  they  go  through  the  center.” 

“Hold  ’em,  Middledorf,  hold  ’em!” 

“Ten  minutes  to  play!  Can’t  we  hold  our  line?” 

“They  have  broken  through  again.”  Bobby  wondered  why  the  Creton  rooters 
were  calling,  “Touchdown!  Touchdown!”  They  failed  to  kick  goal,  so  the  score 
was  seven  to  six,  with  five  minutes  remaining  in  which  to  play. 

At  the  referee’s  whistle,  the  Middledorf  team  put  the  ball  into  play — Bobby 
wondered  why  he  could  not  blow  a  whistle,  too.  Clark,  Creton’s  right  half,  took  the 
ball;  a  Middledorf  man  lunged  at  him,  but  missed;  another  man  tackled  him,  but  he 
threw  him  off.  Bobby  decided  he  would  blow  the  whistle  whether  any  one  let  him 
or  not.  Clark  broke  through  the  last  of  the  Middledorf  men; — he  had  a  clear  field. 

If  he  were  not  stopped,  Creton  would  win.  Everybody  held  his  breath;  even 
the  referee  forgot  his  importance  and  stepped  back  to  the  side  lines,  right  next  to 
Bobby.  The  whistle  hung  within  reach  of  Bobby’s  hands.  He  saw  his  chance ; — 
Clark  was  speeding  on  towards  goal,  leaving  the  Middledorf  men  strung  out  far 
behind.  He  passed  the  forty,  the  thirty,  the  twenty,  the  ten  yard  line.  The  game 
depended  on  ten  yards,  but  time  was  about  to  be  called — Bobby  seized  the  whistle, 
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saw  that  no  one  was  watching  him,  and  put  it  to  his  lips — Clark  had  made  the  five 
yard  line,  when  the  referee’s  whistle  sounded  across  the  field ;  he  hurled  the  ball  from 
him  in  disgust;  time  had  been  called, — the  game  was  lost. 

“Go  on!  Go  on!  You  have  half  a  minute  yet!”  He  recovered  the  ball,  but 
could  not  start  again.  The  excitement  had  kept  him  going  while  running,  but  now 
that  he  had  stopped  he  could  not  start  again.  He  dragged  himself  along  a  few  feet — 
he  staggered — 

Middledorf  was  still  ahead.  — John  Milton  Baker,  ’14. 


Yesterday,  Today,  and  Tomorrow. 


Through  the  dimness  of  the  ages, 
With  his  lighted  fire-brand, 

At  the  door  of  his  cave-dwelling 
Standeth  rough,  primeval  Man. 
His  to  hunt  the  spotted  leopard, 

His  to  hide  in  shades  of  night, 
His  to  wrestle  with  his  neighbor, 
His  to  fear,  live,  hate  and  fight. 

In  his  tunic  and  his  sandals, 

Scrolls  of  parchment  in  his  hand, 
On  the  steps  of  a  great  temple 
Doth  the  Greek  of  Athens  stand. 
His  to  live  midst  highest  culture, 
Far  from  forest  or  from  cave, 

His  are  all  the  arts  and  learning, 

H  is  dominion  o’er  the  slave. 


In  the  saddle  of  his  charger, 

Clad  in  armor,  shining  bright, 
Helmet  sparkling  in  the  sunlight, 

Rides  the  Medieval  Knight, 

His  to  go  forth  to  the  combat, 

His  to  do,  and  never  fear, 

From  his  fight  for  right  and  justice 
There  are  blood-stains  on  his  spear. 

In  the  midst  of  our  great  cities, 

Where  sweet  peace  has  made  her  stay 
All  about  him  worldly  comfort, 

Stands  the  Man  of  our  today. 

His  to  ride  on  wings  of  progress, 

His  the  fruits  of  culture  old. 

But  he  treadeth  o’er  his  brother 
In  the  strife  for  fame  and  gold. 


In  the  glorious  light  of  future, 

Whose  bright  rays  shine  through  our  tears, 

Standing  straight  and  firm  before  us, 

Is  the  Man  of  coming  years. 

His  no  war  nor  mortal  combat, 

His  no  stain  of  human  blood, 

His  no  slaves  nor  strife  for  riches, 

His — are  work — and  brotherhood. 

Rowena  Beardsley  Bastin,  ’14. 
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HIGH  SCHOOL 
DEBATING 


The  Forum 

Although  at  the  first  of  the  year  the  Forum  felt  inclined  to  be  discouraged  at 
the  loss  of  so  many  of  her  members  who  graduated  in  nineteen  twelve,  yet  there  was 
a  firm  resolve  on  the  part  of  those  remaining  that  the  club  should  not  die.  The 
officers  elected  for  the  first  term  were  as  follows:  John  Baker,  President;  Frances 
Kennedy,  Vice-President;  Goodrich  Schauffler,  Secretary;  Samuel  Bingham,  Sergeant- 
at-Arms,  and  Rowena  Bastin,  Treasurer.  At  first  the  club  was  severely  criticised  by 
many  of  the  teachers  who  thought  it  not  of  a  serious  enough  nature;  however, 
through  the  efforts  of  our  president,  the  club  struggled  bravely  on,  and  it  was  not 
long  before  success  and  victory  were  gained.  A  debate  on  the  Initiative  and  Refer¬ 
endum  was  drawn  up  with  New  Trier,  six  of  the  Forum  members  making  up  the 
two  Deerfield  teams.  These  were:  Loyd  Metzel,  Goodrich  Schauffler,  and  Thomas 
Findlay,  who  spoke  on  the  Affirmative  at  Deerfield ;  and  Leslie  Schauffler,  Philip 
Speidel,  and  William  Morton,  who  represented  the  school  on  the  Negative  at  New 
Trier.  Never  could  a  school  have  been  more  rejoiced,  or  more  proud  of  her  debating 
club -than  was  Deerfield,  when  both  her  teams  won  a  unanimous  victory  over  her 
rival  school. 

Although  this  has  been  the  only  interscholastic  debate  of  the  Forum,  there  have, 
of  course,  been  many  interesting  debates  at  the  regular  meetings  of  the  club,  when  the 
members  have  gained  not  only  in  oratory,  but  have  become  more  interested  and  better 
acquainted  with  the  social  and  political  questions  of  the  day. 

After  the  close  of  the  successful  first  semester,  the  following  officers  were  selected 
for  the  second  half:  Loyd  Metzel,  President;  Samuel  Bingham,  Vice-President; 
Dorothy  Bastin,  Secretary;  and  Lee  Shaddle,  Treasurer.  Under  these  new  officers, 
we  hope  the  club  will  go  forth  with  still  more  zeal  and  vigor  than  before. 

— Rowena  Beardsley  Bastin,  ’14. 
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January  17,  1913. 

THE  AFFIRMATIVE  TEAM. 


Loyd  W.  Metzel  Thomas  M.  Findlay  Goodrich  C.  Schauffler 


DECISION. 

Deerfield  Aff.  Team  vs.  New  Trier  Neg.  Team 
at  Highland  Park. 

AFFIRMATIVE  3.  NEGATIVE  0. 

The  Question. 

Resolved,  That  the  Initiative,  Referendum  and  Recall  as  set  forth  in  the 
Progressive  Platform  would  be  a  benefit  to  the  United  States. 


Philip  L.  Speidel  Leslie  R.  Schauffler  William  F.  Morton 


DECISION. 

Deerfield  Neg.  Team  vs.  New  Trier  Aff.  Team 
at  Kenilworth. 

NEGATIVE  3.  AFFIRMATIVE  0. 
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THE  COUNCILORS,  1913 


The  Councilor  System 

In  accordance  with  the  system  established  some  years  ago,  the  Councilor  Board 
of  Deerfield-Shields  High  School  consists  of  twenty-five  students,  thirteen  of  whom 
are  boys,  and  twelve,  girls.  These  are  elected  at  the  beginning  of  each  semester  by 
the  student  body,  for  service  throughout  the  semester,  and  have  the  right  to  elect  a 
Chief  from  among  their  number.  The  aim  of  the  system  is  to  institute  student-body 
rule  in  the  halls,  and  in  handling  lines  in  fire-drills  and  other  emergencies.  A  coun¬ 
cilor  is  expected  to  keep  order  in  the  halls  before  school,  and  the  last  Board  of  Coun¬ 
cilors  have  undertaken  the  additional  duty  of  keeping  order  in  the  after-school  session 
of  the  assembly. 

Following  are  lists  of  the  Councilors  for  the  year  of  1912-1913: 

FIRST  SEMESTER. 


L.  Bitinger,  Chief  Councilor 

F.  Kennedy 

W.  Orpet 

G.  McLaren 

S.  Anderson 

E.  King 

E.  Gourley 

I.  Stevens 

A.  Bowen 

M.  French 

L.  Schauffler 

E.  Hicks 

T.  Findlay 

E.  Krueger 

L.  Shaddle 

M.  Wilhelm 

C.  Parliament 

E.  Baker 

W.  Morton 

E.  Davies 

F.  Cripe 

H.  Flinn 

J.  Peters 

W.  Bell 

H.  Barker 

SECOND  SEMESTER. 


G.  Schauffler,  Chief  Councilor  E.  Gieser 


Loyd  Metzel 
F.  Gallagher 
P.  Speidal 
W.  Waldo 
J.  Baker 
M.  Rasmussen 
P.  Barker 


J.  Gallagher 
L.  Ellsworth 
H.  Oleson 
J.  Gibson 
Evelyn  Taylor 
Louise  Grant 
Rowena  Bastin 
Marion  Boess 


Ethel  VanRiper 
Margaret  Phillips 
Evelyn  Bailey 
Ruth  Cummings 
Ruth  Reichelt 
Dorothy  Bastin 
Mary  French 
Frances  Kennedy 
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The  D.  S.  H.  S.  Orchestra 

The  orchestra,  during  the  school  year  of  nineteen  twelve-thirteen,  while  it  has 
not  been  a  howling  success,  has  nevertheless,  faithfully,  and  we  hope  not  too  dis¬ 
cordantly,  performed  its  duties. 

Practice  was  started  well  along  in  the  fall,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Mcharen, 
on  some  of  the  music  which  had  been  studied  the  year  before.  In  the  first  part  of  the 
year,  the  leaning  seemed  to  be  toward  ragtime,  and  the  result  was  that  the  earlier 
programs  contained  a  little  more  of  this  than  might  have  been  desired.  “The  Priests’ 
March,”  however,  a  well  known  relic  of  last  year’s  orchestra,  played  a  prominent 
part  in  the  programs  and  was  rendered  (not  rended)  with  measured  success  until  its 
final  relapse,  due,  we  believe,  to  strain  and  overwork. 

The  orchestra  made  its  first  appearance  on  the  occasion  of  an  afternoon  enter¬ 
tainment  before  the  Parents’  and  Teachers’  Association.  The  results  were  satis¬ 
factory,  in  so  much  that  another  program  was  booked  for  the  ensuing  entertainment 
of  the  same  nature. 

In  the  meantime,  Mr.  McFaren  introduced  some  radical  changes  in  the  music 
by  purchasing  the  “Poet  and  Peasant  Overture,”  “Humoresque,”  the  “Blue  Danube,” 
and  several  other  equally  good,  not  to  say  equally  difficult  pieces.  At  the  next  appear¬ 
ance,  the  orchestra  attempted  some  of  this  music,  and  the  results,  we  must  admit, 
could  have  been  better. 

Two  other  appearances,  on  the  occasions  of  the  New  Trier  Debate  and  The 
Boys’  Banquet,  were  well  applauded,  perhaps  because  none  of  the  harder  music  was 
attempted,  but  since  that  time  the  orchestra  has  been  practicing  faithfully,  with  such 
good  results  that  we  hope  to  render  a  thoroughly  good  program  at  commencement. 

The  musicians  this  year  are,  Frank  Cripe,  Ella  Krieger,  Dorothy  Bastin  and 
Goodrich  Schauffler,  violins;  Lucian  Ellsworth  and  Luther  Sandwick,  clarinets; 
Alfred  Wagstaff,  flute;  Mr.  Schneider,  bass;  and  Thomas  Findlay,  piano. 

With  three  violins  and  a  flute  leaving  school  this  year,  the  prospects  for  next 
year  are  rather  slim;  but  we  do  not  despair,  for  some  talent  is  sure  to  be  uncovered 
and  we  trust  that  Deerfield  will  be  able  to  boast  a  better  aggregation  of  noise  makers 
than  has  ever  in  previous  years  caused  her  walls  to  bulge  or  her  foundations  to  shake. 

— G.  C.  Schauffler,  ’14. 
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THE  D.  S.  H.  S.  ORCHESTRA. 


The  Girls’  Glee  Club 


With  an  enrollment  larger  than  ever  before,  the  Girls’  Glee  Club  is  successfully 
completing  the  third  and  best  year  of  its  career.  We  may  now  consider  it  one  of  the 
most  useful  organizations  of  the  school.  The  first  meeting  was  held  on  the  first 
Tuesday  of  the  school  year,  and  with  its  leader,  Mr.  McFaren,  acting  as  temporary 
chairman,  the  club  elected  officers  as  follows:  President,  Elizabeth  Schumacher  ’14; 
Vice-President,  Margaret  Phillips  ’15;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Edith  Davies  ’13; 
Librarians,  Eleanor  Double  ’15  and  Esther  King  ’15;  Accompanists,  Jane  Marshall 
’15  and  Miriam  French  ’15. 

On  December  sixth  the  Club  made  its  first  public  appearance  before  the  Parents' 
and  Teachers’  Association.  The  program  was  creditable  owing  to  the  support  and 
confidence  given  by  the  faculty  and  student  body. 

February  twenty-first  we  sang  for  the  Lake  County  Teachers’  Association  and 
on  the  twenty-second  led  the  singing  at  a  Washington  celebration  given  by  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  at  Trinity  Church.  We  felt  much  compli¬ 
mented  on  this  occasion,  as  it  was  the  first  time  the  Club  had  been  asked  to  assist  in  a 
program  independent  of  the  school. 

The  annual  concert  of  the  Boys’  and  Girls’  Glee  Clubs  was  a  great  success  this 
year  and  we  feel  fully  repaid  for  the  hard  work  we  put  into  it. 

Regular  practice  is  held  every  Tuesday  afternoon  after  school.  Sometimes  there 
is  a  social  hour  after  these  meetings,  at  which  time  Mr.  McFaren  plays  for  us. 

The  members  of  the  Glee  Club  are: 


First  Sopranos — 

Margaret  Phillips 
Ruth  Benson 
Ruth  Cumming 
Eleanor  Double 
Marjorie  Follansbee 
Gertrude  McLaren 
Mary  French 
Helen  Gourley 
Marion  Boess 
Susanna  Bolan 
Bertha  Rhinehart 
Helen  Ewart 


Annie  Kreuger 
Hazel  Bell 
Gladys  Tucker 
Alma  Oleson 
Margaret  Moore 
Isabelle  King 
Eleanor  Nelson 
Evelyn  Bailey 
Ethel  Van  Riper 

Second  Sopranos — 
Florence  Warner 
Jane  Marshall 
Ethel  Zimmer 


Esther  Hicks 
Ruth  Cummings 
Miriam  French 
Catherine  Robertson 
Florence  Russell 
Esther  King 

Altos — 

Elizabeth  Schumacher 
Helen  O’Neill 
Evelyn  O’Neill 
Nellie  Edwards 
Edith  Davies 
Beulah  Tibbetts 
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GIRLS’  GLEE  CLUB 


BOYS’ GLEE  CLUB. 


Boys’  Glee  Club 


This  year  witnessed  the  loss  of  some  of  the  best  members  so  that  it  has  been 
incumbent  on  the  remainder  to  make  our  organization  a  success.  The  Glee  Club  was 
not  started  until  the  first  of  December  when  a  meeting  wras  called  in  which  Edward 
Gourley  was  elected  President,  and  Leslie  Schauffler,  Librarian. 

Under  the  leadership  of  the  able  Mr.  McFaren  we  finally  prepared  ourselves 
and  appeared  publicly  on  February  first,  before  the  Convention  of  Lake  County 
Teachers  at  Deerfield-Shields  High  School.  The  next  evening  the  Club  sang  together 
with  the  Girls’  Glee  Club  before  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  at 
Trinity  Church. 

The  big  event  of  the  year  occurred  on  April  twenty-fifth  when  the  Girls’  and 
Boys’  Glee  Club,  together  with  the  Dramatic  Club,  gave  an  evening  program.  The 
music  was  well  received  and  the  verses  about  the  teachers  enjoyed.  The  sketches 
given  were  a  decided  success.  The  entertainment  closed  with  “Deerfield  School  Song” 
by  the  whole  school. 

The  Glee  Club1  members  are : 


First  Tenors — 

Harold  Barker,  ’13 
Edward  Gourley,  ’13 
Albert  Renning,  ’14 
Goodrich  Schauffler,  ’14 
Harry  Eichler,  ’14 

First  Basses — 


Second  Tenors — 

George  Baldwin,  ’14 
Thomas  Findlay,  ’14 
Paul  Barker,  ’15 
Joseph  Gibson,  ’15 
Robert  Scholz,  ’15 

Second  Basses — 


Howard  Kuist  ’13 
John  Gallagher,  ’13 
Howard  Schumacher,  ’14 
Leslie  Schauffler,  ’14 
Colin  Sanborn,  ’15 


Elmer  Gieser,  ’13 
Loyd  Metzel,  ’14 
Edwin  Gilroy,  ’14 
Edward  Shiel,  ’15 
Francis  Everett,  ’16 
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BOYS’  GLEE  CLUB 


The  Garrick  Club 

The  initial  meeting  of  the  Garrick  Club  was  held  October  first,  1912,  when 
John  Baker  was  elected  President,  Irene  Stevens,  Secretary,  and  a  program  committee 
chosen  consisting  of  Evelyn  Bailey,  Frances  Kennedy,  Elizabeth  Schumacher,  and 
Joseph  Gibson.  It  was  decided  to  hold  Club  meetings  every  alternate  Wednesday 
afternoon  in  the  Assembly  Room  in  which  Readings,  Talks,  Recitations,  Dialogues 
and  Musical  selections  would  be  given. 

The  purpose  of  this  Club  is  to  bring  together  all  those  interested  in  Dramatics 
of  any  kind,  to  help  them  to  appear  at  ease  before  an  assemblage  of  students,  to 
develop  their  latent  dramatic  possibilities  and  to  provide  short  plays  for  the  monthly 
meetings  of  the  Parents’  and  Teachers’  Association,  and  other  similar  occasions. 

The  first  sketch,  “The  Dress  Rehearsal,”  given  November  eighth,  1912,  was  a 
great  success.  The  plot  deals  with  the  erroneous  impression  which  the  fiance  of  Nancy 
receives  when  he  hears  her  practicing  her  lines  over  the  telephone  with  the  young  man 
who  takes  the  principal  part  in  a  play  which  they  are  rehearsing  to  give.  It  is  a 
very  angry  young  man  who  confronts  Nancy  when  she  has  finished  telephoning  and 
the  trouble  she  and  her  friends  have  in  persuading  him  that  she  is  still  true,  makes 
a  very  charming  little  play. 

Frances  Kennedy,  as  Nancy,  took  the  part  of  the  tragic  heroine  as  well  as  a 
charming  friend,  with  great  ability.  Evelyn  Bailey,  as  Agnes,  was  very  pleasing. 
Sophronia,  the  cynical  aunt,  was  well  characterized  by  Louise  Grant;  and  Edwin 
McCauley,  as  Tom,  the  irate  fiance,  was  exceedingly  true  to  life.  Loyd  Metzel  as 
Dick,  and  Charlotte  Bergman  as  Lucy,  gave  the  strong  comedy  touches  necessary  to 
round  out  the  sketch. 
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“The  Misdemeanors  of  Nancy,”  by  Eleanor  Hoyt,  was  given  January  17,  1913. 
This  introduces  the  mischievous  Nancy  who  persuades  Mrs.  Winston  to  let  her  act 
as  serving  maid  since  their  “Mary”  has  left,  and  as  they  are  expecting  the  famous 
English  Baron.  Of  course,  the  English  Baron  falls  in  love  with  Nancy,  and  takes 
her  back  to  London  on  a  honeymoon. 

Rowena  Bastin  took  the  part  of  Nancy  exceptionally  well,  while  Ethel  Van  Riper, 
in  the  part  of  Mrs.  Winston  made  a  charming  hostess.  Robert  Bishop,  as  Mr. 
Winston,  played  host  with  great  ease  of  manner,  and  John  Baker  was  thoroughly  and 
delightfully  English  in  every  phase  of  his  part. 

On  both  occasions  the  Club  had  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  Orchestra,  which 
added  much  to  the  interest  of  the  functions. 

In  the  regular  meetings  the  pupils  showed  their  adaptability  in  the  parts  assigned 
them,  and  great  progress  has  been  made  under  the  help  and  guidance  of  Miss  McElrath. 

— Irene  Stevens,  Secretary,  ’13. 

The  Art  Needlework  Klub 

The  “Art  Needlework  Klub”  was  organized  by  the  Freshmen  Domestic  Science 
girls,  in  the  fall  of  1913,  under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  Miss  Pyre.  Its  purpose 
is  to  give  the  girls  an  entertaining  afternoon  now  and  then,  a  few  moments  in  which 
to  observe  the  old  saying,  “A  stitch  in  time  saves  nine,”  and  best  of  all,  something 
good  to  eat. 

The  meetings  are  held  in  the  lunch-room  every  other  Wednesday  afternoon, 
alternating  with  the  Garrick  Club.  A  committee  of  five  or  six  is  chosen  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  planning  and  preparing  the  refreshments.  A  book  is  sometimes  read  aloud 
by  Miss  Pyre,  while  the  girls  sew. 

After  refreshments,  music  (and  sometimes  dancing)  is  enjoyed. 

The  officers  are  as  follows:  Miss  Pyre,  our  benefactress  and  originator  of  ideas, — 
President,  Betty  Durborow;  Vice-President,  Bertha  Rhinehart;  Secretary,  Ethel  Cole; 
and  Treasurer,  Lois  Greene.  — Betty  Durborow,  ’16. 

Sodalitus  Latina 

“Gaudeamus  Igitur.”  We  have  good  reasons  for  rejoicing,  for  on  the  twenty- 
ninth  of  October  eighteen  members  of  the  Caesar  classes  gathered  together  and  re¬ 
organized  the  old  Latin  Club  under  the  name  “Sodalitas  Latina,”  electing  Paul  Barker 
as  President,  and  Esther  Hicks  as  secretary  and  treasurer.  The  main  purpose  of  the 
organization  is  to  promote  interest  in  the  Latin  language.  The  club  meetings  are 
held  monthly,  and  the  programs,  which  consist  of  dialogues,  readings,  songs,  and 
quotations,  are  exceedingly  interesting.  A  special  meeting  was  held  in  December,  to 
celebrate  the  ancient  Roman  Saturnalia,  and  on  the  fifteenth  of  March  the  two  classes 
honored  Caesar  in  many  ways,  it  being  the  anniversary  of  his  assassination.  On  the 
whole  the  “Sodalitas  Latina”  has  had  a  very  successful  year,  and  our  best  wish  for 
the  club  is — “Valeat  floreatque.”  — Joe  Gibson,  ’15. 
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Le  Cercle  Francais 


This  year  the  principle  of  Le  Cercle  Frangais  has  been  somewhat  different  from 
that  heretofore  followed.  On  account  of  the  many  other  things  that  take  up  time  it 
was  decided  not  to  have  the  members  of  the  Cercle  meet  so  often,  but  that  when 
they  should  meet,  something  on  a  larger  scale  than  before  should  be  undertaken.  So 
the  Club  was  opened  by  the  presentation  of  the  first  act  of  Monsieur  Perrichon,  im¬ 
mortal  in  the  memory  of  students  of  French. 

The  characters  were  all  most  ably  taken.  Bob  Bishop  as  Monsieur  Perrichon, 
Ethel  Van  Riper  as  Madame  Perrichon  and  Louise  Grant  as  Henriette  made  up  the 
usually  satirized  “famille  bourgeoise.”  Complications  arose  from  the  two  lovers, 
Armand  and  Daniel,  parts  taken  by  Goodrich  Schauffler  and  Julius  Bosold,  and  the 
whole  was  made  complete  by  William  Orpet  as  Majorin,  Esther  Baker  as  le  facteur, 
Clarence  Parliament  as  un  employe  and  John  Baker  as  a  servant  to  le  commandant 
taken  by  Alfred  McNamee.  The  play  and  meeting  following  were  a  decided  success. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  Le  Cercle  Francais,  the  farce  Madame  Bigarot  n’y  tient 
pas  was  given.  The  French  play  was  full  of  humor  and  the  meeting  was  one  to  make 
up  for  lost  time.  The  characters  were:  Monsieur  Bigarot,  Bob  Bishop;  Madame 
Bigarot,  Louise  Grant;  Lucie,  Elizabeth  Schumacher;  Gaston,  Goodrich  Schauffler; 
maid  Marie,  Evelyn  Bailey,  and  Adolphe,  Julius  Bosold. 

Looking  back  on  Le  Cercle  Frangais  we  all  feel  and  hope  that  it  will  stay  and 
succeed  as  an  institution  in  our  High  School. 

— Louise  Grant,  President,  ’13. 

Deutscher  Klub 

The  organization  of  German  classes  known  as  the  “Deutscher  Klub”  has  met  but 
a  few  times  this  year.  This  scarcity  of  meetings  was  due  probably  to  the  unsettled 
condition  of  the  classes  incident  to  the  changing  of  German  teachers  in  the  middle  of 
the  year.  The  club  was  originally  organized  by  Miss  Bliss,  whose  idea  it  was  to  have 
the  students  meet  often,  play  games,  sing  songs  and  converse  in  German.  One  such 
meeting  occurred  this  year  which  was  worthy  of  record.  This  gathering  took  place 
in  the  first  semester  before  Miss  Bliss’  departure.  Besides  the  regular  program  of 
songs  and  “Etwas  zu  essen,”  a  short  comedy  was  given  in  German  by  some  of  the 
students  of  the  second-year  class.  Little  else  was  accomplished  that  semester  and  at  its 
close  the  sorrow  of  losing  Miss  Bliss  hung  heavily  over  the  German  classes.  With  the 
coming  of  Mr.  Krieger,  however*  interest  and  enthusiasm  stirred  again  and  soon 
a  meeting  was  called  in  which  many  plans  were  made  for  the  future  activities  of  the 
club  and  its  prospects  now  are  brighter  than  ever  before. 
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Athletics  in  Deerfield 

Why  Needed  and  How  Supported 

In  the  following  pages  Deerfield’s  success  or  failure  in  athletics  will  speak  for 
itself.  That  we  have  been  successful  cannot  be  doubted;  but  admitting  success,  why, 
we  are  asked,  is  so  much  made  of  this,  and  why  should  time  be  taken  from  studies 
and  given  to  athletics,  or  why  should  parents  be  asked  to  subject  their  sons  to  possible 
injury,  or,  in  short,  why  should  we  allow  athletics  in  High  Schools? 

If  questions  were  classed  according  to  their  absurdity  these  would  top  the  list, 
but  questions,  regardless  of  their  foolishness,  claim  answers.  Considering  them  in  the 
order  of  importance,  first  comes,  “Why  is  so  much  time  given  to  athletics  in  this 
school?”  In  regard  to  this,  I  would  like  to  say  that,  compared  with  other  schools 
of  equal  size,  very  little  time  is  given  here  to  athletics.  But  if  for  the  sake  of  argu¬ 
ment  we  admit  that  considerable  time  can  be  used  this  way,  it  is  time  well  spent.  No 
injury  can  come  to  studies  for  under  the  Illinois  High  School  A.  A.  ruling  no  person 
carrying  less  than  fifteen  units  of  work  per  week  is  eligible  to  play  in  interschool  games.” 
Would  not  athletics  in  that  respect  serve  more  as  a  stimulant  than  as  a  drawback  to  a 
fellow  inclined  to  shirk  his  studies  for  athletics?  Therefore,  no  other  conclusion  can 
be  drawn  than  that  athletics  are  beneficial  to  school  work,  but  still  it  may  be  said  that 
athletics,  though  not  harmful,  are  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  waste  of  time. 

The  lack  of  harmful  results  makes  the  beneficial  one  doubly  noticeable.  The 
acquiring  of  grit,  hardihood  and  perseverance,  the  ability  to  think  fast  and  sure,  to  see 
an  opening  and  use  it,  to  know  when  you  have  an  advantage  and  to  follow  it  up  are 
qualities  well  worth  spending  time  to  gain.  Where,  I  ask,  can  these  be  better  taught 
than  on  the  athletic  field ;  that  schools,  known  from  coast  to  coast,  schools  such  as 
Oak  Park  and  Wendell  Phillips  have  signal  advantages  over  one  of  not  even  local 
repute  is  positively  certain ;  but  you  may  say  we  cannot  hope  to  oust  Oak  Park  from 
the  lead.  No,  we  cannot  until  every  person  becomes  a  booster.  Handicapped  as  we 
are  because  of  numbers  and  finances,  every  one  must  help,  and  with  everybody  boosting 
we  can  repeat  the  work  of  our  teams  of  1904,  and  consequently  show  all  the  curious 
that  Deerfield  is  a  school,  that  it  is  a  good  school,  and  that  this  good  school  is  in 
existence  at  Highland  Park,  Deerfield  Township,  Lake  County,  Illinois. 

Athletics  benefit  the  school  and  students  but  there  still  remains  the  objection  of 
taxpayers,  having  to  pay  for  pleasure,  from  which  they  derive  no  benefits.  This,  if  it 
were  true,  would  be  a  logical  objection;  as  it  is,  there  is  no  foundation  for  it,  for 
taxpayers  do  not  pay  a  single  cent  in  furtherance  of  athletics  at  D.  S.  H.  S. 

The  athletic  teams  are  supported  entirely  by  voluntary  contributions  from  the 
students;  there  is  no  compulsory  tax  as  there  is  in  many  neighboring  schools.  What¬ 
ever  money  is  used  is  obtained  solely  by  student  undertakings.  All  funds  as  well  as 
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athletics  are  governed  by  an  athletic  board  of  control,  elected  by  the  student  body 
and  supervised  by  two  faculty  members. 

The  other  objection,  commonly  heard  is,  “Why  should  I  allow  my  son  to  enter 
these  dangerous  games,  football  in  particular?”  First,  it  might  be  interesting  to  com¬ 
pare  football  with  less  dangerous  sports,  to  which  we  hear  objections.  Take,  for 
instance,  skating,  hunting,  canoeing,  camping,  swimming,  automobiling  and  toboggan¬ 
ing.  We  hear  no  objection  to  these,  but  if  you  look  into  statistics  on  the  subject  you 
will  find  that  a  far  larger  number  are  killed  and  injured  each  year  in  these  sports 
than  in  football. 

Why,  then,  is  there  so  much  opposition  to  the  game?  The  answer  is  ignorance,  for 
to  one  who  does  not  know  the  game  it  appears  as  two  bunches  of  savages,  trying  to 
tear  each  other  to  pieces ;  but  to  one  who  can  see  sports  for  sports’  sake,  it  is  the  finest 
test  of  strength,  skill,  speed  and  good  judgment,  displayed  in  any  line  of  athletics,  and 
there  is  nothing  more  pleasing  than  to  see  eleven  splendidly  trained  fellows,  working 
as  one,  and  working  with  one  end  in  view,  namely,  that  of  boosting  the  school,  for  boost 
the  school  it  does. 

But  let  us  consider  this  in  another  light.  Does  athletics  develop  the  boy  for  the 
business  world?  Physically,  we  all  must  answer  affirmatively,  and  of  course  we  all 
agree  that  the  mind  must  have  the  co-operation  of  the  body  and  that  a  strong  physical 
make-up  is  required  for  a  lasting  mental  superiority,  but  in  other  ways,  it  develops 
particular  characteristics,  needed  in  business. 

We  have  said  it  develops  grit,  thinking  capacity,  ability  to  work  in  harmony  with 
others  and  leadership  while  lastly  but  preeminently  comes  that  “sticktoitiveness” 
quality.  Is  the  fellow  possessing  these  wanted  in  commercial  work?  I  say  “yes.”  If 
any  one  is,  he  comes  first. 

I  have  tried  in  an  unprejudiced  way  to  answer  the  objections  carrying  most  weight 
and  most  often  heard.  If  I  have  failed  it  is  not  because  of  the  soundness  of  the 
questions,  not  because  they  can’t  be  answered,  for  to  a  follower  of  the  subject  it  would 
be  simple,  but  I  hope  I  have  at  least  stated  both  sides,  so  as  to  allow  logical  thinking, 
the  outcome  of  which  must  be  but  one  way,  that  athletics,  including  football,  benefits  all 
the  outcome  of  which  must  be  one  way,  that  athletics,  including  football,  benefits  all 
High  Schools. 

William  Morton,  ’14. 
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Football 


Bryon  A.  West,  L.  F.  C.  ’12 . Coach 

L.  N.  Bittinger,  ’12 . Captain 

Montague  Rasmussen,  ’13 . Manager 


The  Line-Up. 

Rasmussen,  “Mont,”  Center,  “A  second  Tibbetts  on  the  field.” 

Baldwin,  “Baldy,”  Guard,  “One  of  the  hardest  players  on  the  team.” 

Brand,  “Mike,”  Guard,  “Could  always  be  depended  upon.” 

Parliament,  “Cap,”  Guard,  “Displayed  good  spirit.” 

Gallagher,  “Fritz,”  Tackle.  “A  dangerous  man  for  any  opponent.” 

Bittinger,  “Bitt,”  Tackle,  “Was  always  the  right  man  in  the  right  place.” 

Bolan,  “Jack,”  End,  “A  powerful  man  to  play  against.” 

Grant,  “Stew,”  End,  “A  smashing  end.” 

Morton,  “Bunk,”  End,  “A  heavy,  steady  player.” 

Roeber,  “Ferd,”  Quarter,  “A  fine  field  general.” 

Gallagher,  “Patsy,”  Halfback,  “One  of  the  best  halfbacks  D.  S.  H.  S.  ever  had.” 
Lamb,  “Wallie,”  Halfback,  “A  good  mate  for  Gallagher.” 

Bowen,  “Arch,”  Halfback,  “Could  be  used  anywhere.” 

Smith,  “Sleepy,”  Fullback,  “More  than  filled  his  position.” 

Scholz,  “Bob,”  Sub.,  “A  good  substitute  for  Roeber.” 

Knudson,  “Ernie,”  Sub.,  “Inexperienced  but  contained  good  stuff.” 

The  Schedule. 

Sept.  28— Deerfield,  14;  Lane  Tech.  Lightweights,  O. 

Oct.  5 — Deerfield,  33  ;  Loyola  Academy,  o. 

Oct.  12 — Deerfield,  12;  Morgan  Park  High,  14. 

Oct.  19 — Deerfield,  14;  Evanston  High,  50. 

Oct.  26 — Deerfield,  6;  Waukegan  High,  o  (forfeited). 

Nov.  2 — Deerfield,  6;  Riverside  High,  o  (forfeited). 

Deerfield,  85  ;  Opponents,  64. 
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FOOTBALL  TEAM.  191 


Review  of  the  Football  Season  of  1912 

The  scores  of  the  games  of  the  past  season  do  not  seem  to  indicate  very  great 
success,  but  after  considering  the  difficulties  overcome,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  was 
successful. 

When  school  opened,  Coach  West  called  for  football  candidates  and  a  squad  of 
about  thirty  responded  but  of  these  thirty  only  four  were  members  of  last  year’s  team 
and  as  all  of  this  material  was  new  to  the  coach  it  was  hard  for  him  to  pick  a  strong 
eleven.  As  soon  as  the  first  team  and  subs,  were  chosen,  L.  N.  Bittinger  was  elected 
captain. 

The  first  game  resulted  in  a  victory  for  Deerfield  over  the  Lane  Tech.  Lightweights 
by  a  score  of  14-0.  This  victory  in  the  first  game  increased  very  greatly  the  prospects 
for  a  successful  season. 

The  second  game  also  resulted  in  an  easy  victory  over  the  heavy  Loyola  Academy 
team  by  the  score  of  33-0.  Improved  team  work  and  individual  starring  was  the 
feature  in  this  game. 

The  following  Saturday,  October  12,  after  a  tiresome  car  ride,  our  team  was 
defeated  on  a  very  poor  field  by  Morgan  Park  High  and  their  rooters,  but  the  squad 
returned  with  the  satisfaction  that  their  knowledge  of  the  new  style  of  game  was  far 
superior  to  Morgan  Park’s. 

The  next  Saturday,  October  19,  our  boys  lost  to  Evanston  High  School  by  the 
overwhelming  score  of  50-14,  due  mostly  to  the  loss  of  two  of  our  best  players, 
Roeber  and  J.  Gallagher.  The  score  at  the  end  of  the  first  half  was  14-12  in  our 
favor,  but  early  in  the  third  quarter  these  two  players  were  injured  badly.  With  a 
practically  new  team  in  the  field,  Deerfield  fought  her  hardest  but  the  necessary  shift¬ 
ing  of  the  entire  team  was  too  much  of  a  disadvantage  and  the  team  was  soon  forced  to 
attempt  to  hold  Evanston  to  as  low  a  score  as  possible. 

Waukegan  and  Riverside  were  scheduled  for  the  following  Saturdays  but  both  of 
these  games  were  forfeited  to  Deerfield,  leaving  only  the  return  game  with  Morgan 
Park.  The  team  was  so  crippled,  however,  by  the  loss  of  six  of  its  fellows  that  the 
game  was  cancelled  and  the  season  closed. 

As  not  many  of  the  team  leave  school  this  year  and  as  the  second  team  will  furnish 
fine  material,  the  prospects  for  a  successful  season  next  year  are  of  the  best. 

L.  N.  Bittinger,  ’12. 
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Basketball 

J.  Gallagher,  ’13,  Captain. 

W.  Lamb,  ’14,  Manager. 

B.  A.  West,  L.  F.  C.,  ’12,  Coach. 

The  Line-Up. 

John  Gallagher,  “Patsy,”  Center. 

Walter  Lamb,  “Wallie,”  R.  Forward. 

Martin  Hart,  “Mart,”  L.  Forward. 

Virgil  Smith,  “Sleepy,”  R.  Guard. 

Fred  Gallagher,  “Fritz,”  L.  Guard. 

Montague  Rasmussen,  “Mont,”  Substitute. 

Ferdinand  Roeber,  “Ferd,”  Substitute. 

John  White,  “Pat,”  Substitute. 

The  Schedule. 

Nov.  30—  Deerfield,  48;  Highland  Park  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  2. 
Dec.  6 — Deerfield,  24;  Llewellyn  A.  C.,  19. 

Dec.  14 — Deerfield,  21  ;  Highland  Park  Y.  M.  C.,  19. 

Dec.  20- — Deerfield,  21  ;  Evanston  High,  27. 

Dec.  28 — Deerfield,  20;  Agogos,  5. 

Jan.  8 — Deerfield,  10;  New  Trier  High,  19. 

Jan.  10 — Deerfield,  41  ;  Kenosha  High,  19. 

Jan.  15 — Deerfield,  34;  Lake  Forest  Academy,  22. 

Tap.  17 — Deerfield,  41;  Lake  Forest  College  Freshmen,  16. 
Jan.  22 — Deerfield,  28;  Waukegan  High,  13. 

Jan.  24 — Deerfield,  48;  Hinsdale  High,  22. 

Jan.  25 — Deerfield,  38;  Joliet  High,  18. 

Jan.  25 — Deerfield,  23  ;  Lexington  High,  24. 

Jan.  31— Deerfield,  18;  Loyola  Academy,  42. 

Feb.  5 — Deerfield,  24;  Evanston  High,  22. 

Feb.  12 — Deerfield,  36;  Lake  Forest  Academy,  14. 

Feb.  16 — Deerfield,  22;  Waukegan  High,  14. 

March  5 — Deerfield,  16;  New  Trier  High,  29. 

March  7 — Deerfield,  30;  Canton  High,  31. 

Deerfield,  543;  Opponents,  377. 
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BASKETBALL  TEAM 


Review  of  the  Basket  Ball  Season,  1912-13 

The  basket  ball  season  opened  with  exceptionally  bright  prospects  for  a  winning 
team,  three  men  of  last  year’s  team  being  back.  After  three  weeks  of  hard  practice 
Coach  West  picked  the  following  men  to  represent  the  school:  John  Gallagher,  Arch 
and  Herbert  Bowen,  Walter  Lamb,  Martin  Hart  and  John  White.  John  Gallagher 
was  elected  captain,  with  Walter  Lamb  manager. 

The  season  started  well  with  victories  over  the  Highland  Park  Y.  M.  Club  and  the 
Llewellyn  A.  C.  The  next  game  was  with  Evanston  High  and  although  it  resulted  in 
a  defeat  the  team  was  satisfied  with  the  strong  showing  made  against  Evanston’s 
crack  squad. 

The  hardest  blow  of  the  season  came  just  after  a  victory  over  the  Agogos,  when 
Arch  and  Herb  Bowen  were  forced  to  leave  school  because  of  a  removal  from  town. 
This  unexpected  event  almost  disorganized  the  team  but  Virgil  Smith,  Mont  Ras¬ 
mussen  and  Ferd  Roeber  more  than  overbalanced  the  loss. 

With  but  two  old  players  remaining  the  team  returned  from  their  Christmas 
vacation  with  no  practice  to  play  New  Trier.  This  rival  had  practiced  steadily  and 
defeated  our  team  although  our  boys  fought  their  hardest.  Incensed  by  this  defeat 
the  team  played  with  renewed  vigor  and  Kenosha  High,  Lake  Forest  Academy,  Lake 
Forest  College  Freshmen  and  Waukegan  were  defeated  with  large  scores. 

The  team  then  journeyed  to  Joliet  to  compete  for  the  Suburban  States  Champion¬ 
ship.  This  tournament  brought  out  the  high  calibre  of  our  team.  Deerfield  won  her 
way  to  the  finals  by  splendid  victories  over  Hinsdale  and  Joliet.  The  team  went  into 
the  finals  with  their  nerves  unstrung  on  account  of  the  strain  and  in  the  most  sensa¬ 
tional  game  of  the  tournament  lost  the  championship  to  Lexington  by  a  single  point. 
The  team  returned  and  having  lost  to  Loyola  Academy  defeated  Evanston  High  in  a 
never  to  be  forgotten  game.  At  the  end  of  the  first  half  Evanston  led  20-13.  Our 
boys  came  back  with  the  true  Deerfield  spirit,  overcoming  the  lead,  won  24-22. 

The  team  kept  up  their  good  work  with  victories  over  Lake  Forest  Academy  and 
Waukegan  then  New  Trier  defeated  them  in  the  scrappiest  game  of  the  season. 
Crippled  by  injuries  the  team  lost  to  Canton,  O.  High  in  a  lengthy  game  and  closed 
the  season. 

In  summing  up  the  season,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  the  most  successful  one  in 
many  years.  As  only  John  Gallagher  leaves  school  this  year,  the  prospects  for  a 
championship  team  next  year  are  of  the  best  and  so  in  saying  “Good  Bye”  to  the  team 
of  1913  let  us  at  the  same  time  hail  the  team  of  1914. 

Philip  L.  Speidel,  ’14. 
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Baseball 

Season  of  1913. 

Fred  Gallagher,  ’14,  Captain. 

Frank  Cripe,  ’13,  Manager. 

B.  A.  West,  L.  F.  C.,  Coach. 

The  Team. 

R.  Hutchison,  F.  Cripe,  C.  Shreve,  Pitchers. 


F.  Gallagher,  J.  White,  Catchers. 

F.  Cripe,  R.  Hutchison,  First  Base. 

J.  Blum,  Second  Base. 

W.  Lamb,  Third  Base. 

F.  Roeber,  Shortstop. 

T.  Peters,  Left  Field. 

J.  Lindenmeyer,  Center  Field. 

J.  White,  W.  Waldo,  Right  Field. 

W.  Saville,  M.  Rasmussen. 

The  Schedule. 

April  9 — Llewellyn  A.  C.,  here. 

April  11 — Lake  Forest  College,  there. 
April  12 — Lake  Forest  A.  C.,  here. 

April  21 — Evanston  High  School,  here. 
April  23 — New  Trier  High  School,  here. 
April  25 — Evanston  Academy,  there. 
April  26 — Crane  High  School,  here. 

April  30 — Lake  Forest  Academy,  here. 
May  3 — Lake  View  High  School,  here. 
May  7 — Llewellyn  A.  C.,  here. 

May  9 — Evanston  High  School,  there. 
May  10 — Chicago  Latin  School,  here. 
May  14 — New  Trier  High  School,  there. 
May  21 — Lake  Forest  Academy,  there. 
May  24 — Chicago  Latin  School,  there. 
June  6 — Waukegan  High  School,  there. 


F.  GALLAGHER 
CAPTAIN 
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The  Baseball  Season 


This  year,  Deerfield’s  baseball  hopes  are 
exceptionally  bright,  the  result  of  our  new 
coach  “By”  West  and  the  form  shown  by 
the  five  men  left  from  last  year’s  team.  Mr. 
West  is  undoubtedly  the  best  coach  we  have 
had  in  years,  and  the  way  in  which  he  has 
taken  hold  of  the  team  indicates  a  very  suc¬ 
cessful  season.  Last  year,  the  men  were  in¬ 
different  about  practicing,  some  of  them  only 
coming  out  when  games  were  scheduled. 
But  this  year  all  have  shown  a  willingness 
to  work;  even  our  old  friend  “Hutch,”  is 
faithfully  at  work  getting  into  condition.  All 
of  last  years  infield  with  the  exception  of  sec¬ 
ond  base,  are  back,  which  will  greatly 
strengthen  the  team. 

Frank  Cripe,  who  is  manager  this  year, 
has  already  scheduled  seventeen  games. 
Hutchinson,  last  years  star  pitcher  will  again 
adorn  the  rubber.  Fred  Gallagher,  who  is 
our  captain,  is  showing  up  strong  behind  the 
plate  and  with  two  years’  experience  should 
do  some  good  playing.  Walter  Lamb  is 
starting  off  with  a  rush  this  year  and  if  he 
keeps  it  up,  will  make  the  best  third  base- 
man  on  the  north  shore.  Fred  Roeber,  who 
is  back  at  short,  should  work  well  with  the 
rest  of  the  infield  on  account  of  playing  with 
them  last  year.  Frank  Cripe  is  holding  down 
first  base,  besides  being  able  to  pitch  in  case 
“Hutch”  should  need  help. 

The  second  base  position  will  be  fought 
out  between  Joe  Blum  and  Joe  Linden- 
meyer,  both  good  men.  The  candidates  for 
the  outfield  are  not  so  many  this  year  al¬ 
though  we  have  some  good  material  in 

Pat’  White,  who  is  also  a  catcher,  Claude 
Shrieve,  Tom  Peters,  Weston  Waldo, 
“Mont”  Rasmussen  and  Virgil  Smith.  All 
are  working  hard  to  make  this  one  of  the 
most  successful  years  in  Deerfield’s  baseball 
history. 

— Frank  E.  Cripe,  ’13. 
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Two  Victories 


Deerfield,  7;  Evanston  High,  4. 

Deerfield,  7;  New  Trier,  5. 

Deerfield  opened  the  season  with  glorious 
victories  over  her  two  greatest  rivals,  Evans¬ 
ton  and  New  Trier.  The  first  game  came 
with  Evanston  on  April  21,  1913.  It  was 
fought  with  much  spirit,  but  Deerfield  out¬ 
classed  her  foe  in  all  departments. 

Shrieve  pitched  good  ball  and  proved  him¬ 
self  to  be  a  heady,  consistent  boxman,  never 
being  in  danger.  His  control  was  wonderful, 
and  he  had  Evanston  guessing  all  the  time. 

The  New  Trier  game,  however,  will  live 
long  in  the  memory  of  both  players  and  spec¬ 
tators.  It  was  truly  the  greatest  game  played 
on  the  Deerfield  athletic  field  in  many  years. 
Roy  Hutchison  started  pitching  for  Deer¬ 
field,  while  Kincaid  took  the  slab  for  New 
Trier.  Both  pitchers  were  invincible  for  the 
first  half  of  the  game,  Deerfield  broke 
into  the  run  column  in  the  fifth  inning  with 
a  single  score;  but  New  Trier  came  right 
back  in  their  half  of  the  sixth,  making  it  a 
tie.  Deerfield  tried  hard  in  her  half,  making 
two  hits,  though  failing  to  score.  In  the  sev¬ 
enth  New  Trier  found  “Hutch”  and  drove  in 
three  runs  before  Coach  West  took  him  out 
and  sent  in  Frank  Cripe  to  stop  the  rally. 
Frank  faced  a  hard  task,  for  New  Trier  had 
men  on  second  and  third  and  there  were  no 
outs.  But  our  southpaw  delivered  in  fine 
style  by  striking  out  the  next  three  batters. 
Deerfield  came  back  and  tried  to  score,  but 
Kincaid  still  held  the  upper  hand.  New  Trier 
shoved  another  run  across  the  plate  in  the 
eighth,  making  the  score  5  to  1  in  their  favor. 
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Deerfield  came  back  in  her  half  and  tied 
up  the  score  in  a  great  rally.  Saville,  first 
up,  reached  first  on  an  error.  White  struck 
out  a  long  three-bagger,  scoring  Saville  and 
Cripe.  Peters  hit  a  two-bagger,  shoving 
“Hutch”  across  and  scored  himself,  when  New 
Trier’s  left  fielder  dropped  Lindenmeyer’s  fly. 
Blum  ended  the  rally  by  lifting  a  fly  to  the 
outfield. 

New  Trier  tried  to  redeem  themselves,  but 
could  not  see  Cripe’s  sharp  breaking  curves. 
Deerfield  went  to  bat  in  the  ninth  with  a  “do 
or  die”  spirit,  and  Gallagher,  the  first  man  up, 
drove  out  a  hit.  This  finished  Kincaid,  and 
New  Trier  put  in  Elliot  to  pitch.  He  showed 
form  by  striking  out  both  Shreve  and  White. 
Meanwhile  Gallagher  stole  second.  Lamb 
drew  a  base  on  balls  and  again  Frank  Cripe 
faced  the  crisis.  Again  he  delivered,  this  time 
with  a  ringing  two-bagger  down  the  right 
field  line,  scoring  Gallagher  and  Lamb  and 
winning  the  game  for  Deerfield,  7  to  5.  With 
this  brilliant  start  the  1913  team  ought  to 
prove  themselves  the  best  in  many  years. 

— Philip  L.  Speidel,  ’14. 
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TRACK. 


Captain . S.  Bingham,  ’14 

Manager . E.  Gourley,  ’13 

Coach . E.  H.  Staehling 


THE  TEAM. 


Bingham 

Stubs 

Giles 

. Sprints 

Blum 

Smith 

. Hurdles 

Bingham 
Gourley 
Cummings 
Shields 
Findlay 
Baldwin 
De  Bona 

. Distance 

Cripe 

J.  Gallagher 
Morton 


Gieser 

Morton 

Bingham 

Baldwin 

. . Weights 

J.  Gallagher 
F.  Gallagher 
Blum 

. Pole  Vault 

F.  Gallagher 

Bingham 

Lindenmeyer 

Stubbs 

Smith 

. High  Jump 


Broad  Jump 
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The  Track  Season 


The  year  1913  will  undoubtedly  prove  a  successful  season  in  track.  On  March 
fifteenth,  seven  men  from  Deerfield  entered  the  annual  Interscholastic  Indoor  Track 
Meet  at  the  Patton  Gymnasium  at  Evanston.  Parliament  and  Giles  entered  the 
sixty-yard  dash,  but  as  only  first  and  second  places  in  the  heats  were  counted,  they 
did  not  get  a  chance  in  the  finals,  although  Giles  and  Parliament  took  third  and 
fourth  places  respectively  in  their  heats.  John  Gallagher,  having  had  practically 
no  practice,  could  not  very  logically  be  expected  to  take  a  place  in  a  meet  where 
thirty-two  schools  were  competing.  However,  he  did  very  well,  going  over  ten  feet, 
while  the  highest  place  was  only  eleven  feet.  John  will  show  them  how  when  he 
has  had  a  little  training  and  practice.  The  same  is  true  of  Freddie  Gallagher,  who 
made  a  good  showing  in  the  high  jump,  going  over  five  feet  six.  Three  of  our 
men  were  entered  in  the  mile.  Bingham  finished  in  second  place,  and  though  was  dis¬ 
qualified  because  he  stepped  off  the  track,  the  judges  decided  he  was  eligible  to 
one  point;  thus  Sam  made  the  only  point  for  Deerfield.  Gourley  and  Baldwin  fin¬ 
ished  in  seventh  and  sixth  places  respectively.  Gourley  made  a  very  good  showing, 
much  more  so  than  would  be  expected  of  him  in  competition  with  twenty-nine  men. 

Several  other  men  are  out  for  the  team  now  and  a  good  showing  for  Deerfield 
is  expected  at  Urbana,  Chicago,  Northwestern,  Lake  Forest  College,  and  in  our 
dual  meets  with  New  Trier,  Lake  Forest  Academy  and  Joliet. 

— George  Baldwin,  ’14. 
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Track  Records 


Line 


Event. 

Holder. 

or  Distance. 

6o-Yard  Dash . 

. .  .  .L.  Walker,  ’12 . 

.  :o6  4/5 

i  oo-Y ard  Dash . 

.  .  .  .A.  Walker,  ’10 . 

.  :io 

220-Yard  Dash . 

.  ..  .A.  Walker,  ’10 . 

.  :22  3/5 

440-Y ard  Dash . 

.  :49  3/5 

Half-Mile  Run . 

.  2:051/5 

Mile  Run . 

.  4:54  2/5 

120-Yard  High  Hurdles.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  .  F.  Steele,  ex  ’12 . 

.  :  1 6  4/5 

220-Yard  Low  Hurdles.... 

.  .  .  .  E.  Knox,  ’12 . 

.  :27 

Broad  Jump . 

.  . .  .L.  Walker,  ’12 . 

....  20  feet  10 

inches 

High  Jump . 

.  5  feet  8 

inches 

Pole  Vault . 

- J.  Gallagher,  ’13 . 

.  10  feet  6 

inches 

Shot  Put . 

.  .  .  A.  O.  Darby,  ex  ’1 1 .  .  .  . 

.  .  .  .  41  feet  3 

inches 

Discus  Throw . 

.  .  . .  Glenn  Maris,  ex  ’10 . 

.  .  .  .  1 10  feet  2 

inches 

Hammer  Throw . . 

.  .  .  .134  feet  4 

inches 
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Tennis 

The  fact  that  the  class  of  nineteen  twelve  graduated  the  entire  tennis  team  of 
last  year,  will  perhaps  account  for  there  being  no  team  this  year.  Notwithstanding 
this,  tennis  has  been  no  small  factor  in  Deerfield’s  sports  during  the  season  of  1912-13. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  tennis  enthusiasts  early  in  the  fall,  a  committee  was  elected, 
consisting  of  Ethel  Van  Riper,  Philip  Speidel  and  Goodrich  Schauffler.  This  com¬ 
mittee  arranged  for  singles  and  doubles  tournaments  among  the  boys  and  a  singles 
tournament  for  the  girls,  the  prizes  to  be  silver  and  bronze  medals. 

In  the  boys  singles,  Bowen  defeated  Waldo  for  the  medal  in  a  snappy  three-out- 
of-five-sets,  and  later  Waldo  and  Parliament  captured  the  doubles  trophy.  The  girls 
tournament  was  won  by  Marjorie  Follansbee.  The  committees  is  now  arranging  for 
a  spring  tournament,  and  as  Bowen  has  left  school  there  is  sure  to  be  a  hot  fight 
for  the  medal. 

With  few  prospects  for  a  team  this  year,  we  have,  nevertheless,  high  hopes  for 
next  year,  and  since  tennis  now  holds  a  recognized  place  among  our  sports,  we  hope 
in  the  future  it  will  claim  as  much  interest  as  baseball  or  football. 

— Goodrich  C.  Schauffler,  ’14. 


A.  BOWEN. 
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Wearers  of  the  D.,  1912-13 

Baseball  Season  1912 


A.  Chantrey,  ’12 
G.  Knigge,  ’12 
R.  Hutchinson,  ’13 

E.  Maroney,  ’13 

F.  Cripe,  ’13 

A.  Willman,  ’13 


A.  Bowen,  ’13 
M.  Cobb,  ’13 
F.  Gallagher,  ’13 
P.  Andrews,  ’14 
W.  Lamb,  ’14 
F.  Roeber,  ’15 


L.  Bittinger,  ’12 

M.  Conorton,  ’12 
L.  Walker,  ’12 


Track  Season,  1912 

C.  Noel,  ’13 
J.  Gallagher,  13 
F.  Gallagher,  ’13 


Football  Season,  1912 


L.  Bittinger,  ’12 

W.  Morton,  ’13 

J.  Gallagher,  ’13 

W.  Lamb,  ’14 

F.  Gallagher,  ’13 

G.  Baldwin,  ’14 

M.  Rasmussen,  ’13 

V.  Smith,  ’14 

A.  Bowen,  ’13 

S.  Grant,  ’15 

J.  Bolan,  ’13 

F.  Roeber,  ’15 

Basketball  Season,  1912-13 

J.  Gallagher,  ’13 

W.  Lamb,  ’14 

F.  Gallagher,  ’13 

M.  Hart,  ’14 

V.  Smith,  ’14 


The  Board  of  Athletic  Control 

OFFICERS. 

John  Gallagher,  ’13 . President 

Fred  Gallagher,  ’13 . Senior  Representative 

Goodrich  Schauffler,  ’14 . Junior  Representative 

Edward  Shiel,  ’15 . Sophomore  Representative 

John  White,  ’16 . Freshman  Representative 

A.  R.  Williams . Faculty  Representative 

B.  A.  West . Faculty  Representative 

In  Deerfield  all  matters  pertaining  to  athletics  are  settled  by  the  Athletic  Board 
of  Control.  This  organization  is  composed  of  a  president,  representatives  from  the 
four  classes  and  a  member  of  the  faculty,  who  acts  in  the  capacity  of  treasurer,  The 
present  year  has  been  one  which  gave  the  Association  many  difficulties  to  meet,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  matter  of  finance.  The  board  had  many  chances  to  show  its  met¬ 
tle  by  arranging  ways  and  means  to  carry  out  all  branches  of  Athletics.  As  the 
Lunch  Fund,  which  generally  is  a  stable  of  support  of  the  treasury,  was  given 
over  to  the  Annual,  the  Athletic  Board  had  to  look  to  other  means  of  carrying 
on  the  sports.  Then  the  student  body  voted  to  give  every  athlete  who  played 
on  the  team,  a  sweater.  This  necessitated  even  greater  expense;  but  the  board  met  this 
difficulty  by  taxing  each  student  fifty  cents.  Then  the  funds  from  the  Glee  Club  con¬ 
cert  will  be  given  over  to  the  treasurer,  and  this  will  undoubtedly  tide  them  over  the 
season.  Since  the  boards  are  always  well  chosen  as  is  the  present  one,  all  praise 
should  be  given  to  this  resourceful  board  of  control,  who  keep  pushing  along  Deer¬ 
field’s  athletics.  — Philip  L.  Speidel,  ’14. 
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The  Parents’  and  Teachers’  Association 

The  High  School  Division  of  the  parents’  and  teachers’  association  was  organized 
November,  1910,  with  Mrs.  Daniel  Cobb  as  chairman  of  the  Social  Committee,  and 
Mrs.  W.  P.  Morgan  as  secretary  and  treasurer.  There  were  forty-three  members. 
In  November,  1911,  fifty  new  members  were  added,  making  the  total  membership 
ninety-three.  Interesting  meetings  were  held  under  the  leadership  of  Mrs.  W.  T. 
Underwood,  president  of  the  General  Association,  at  which  such  topics  were  dis¬ 
cussed  as  “Our  Boys  and  Girls  in  Their  Teens,”  “Mankind  and  Womankind  in  the 
Making,”  etc.  At  the  annual  reception  496  persons  were  present. 

The  officers  elected  for  1912-13  were  as  follows:  General  President,  Mrs.  Abbie 
B.  Bastin;  President,  Mrs.  Wm.  A.  French;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Mrs.  Charles 
H.  Baker;  Chairman  of  the  Membership  Committee,  Mrs.  O.  L.  Olesen;  Chair¬ 
man  of  Education  Committee,  Mrs.  C.  G.  Phillips;  Chairman  of  the  Home  and 
Social  Committee,  Mrs.  A.  R.  Renning;  Chairman  of  the  Vocational  Committee, 
Mrs.  Thomas  Findlay;  Chairman  of  Health  and  Hygiene  Committee,  Mrs.  H.  M. 
Bacon. 

The  first  meeting  was  held  December  5th  in  the  High  School  building.  The 
orchestra  and  the  glee  club  furnished  the  music,  “The  Dress  Rehearsal”  being  given 
by  the  school  dramatic  club.  Miss  Stuart  of  the  faculty  read  a  paper  on  Social  Life 
in  the  High  School  and  Chaperonage.  After  a  discussion,  it  was  decided  that  dances 
be  held  once  a  month  on  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  that  the  parents  and  teach¬ 
ers  meet  and  be  in  charge  of  Miss  Nevins  as  part  of  the  regular  gymnasium  work. 

The  second  meeting  was  held  January  10th;  music  by  the  Glee  Clubs  was  given 
Mrs.  F.  B.  Green  gave  an  interesting  and  practical  talk  on  Home  Study.  The  third 
meeting  was  held  February  7th,  with  music  by  the  orchestra,  followed  by  “The  Mis¬ 
demeanors  of  Nancy,”  given  by  the  Dramatic  Club.  Mr.  A.  B.  Welty  of  Racine 
gave  an  interesting  talk  on  Vocational  Guidance.  The  fourth  meeting  was  held 
March  7th,  when  an  exhibition  of  gymnastic  work  and  fancy  dancing  was  given. 
Dr.  Mary  McEwen  of  Evanston  gave  a  helpful  talk  on  Sex  Hygiene  to  ninety 
mothers.  The  last  meeting  was  held  April  4th.  “What  We  See  in  Other  Schools” 
was  the  subject  for  discussion.  The  same  officers  were  re-elected  for  the  ensuing 
year.  The  total  membership  is  now  ninety-three. 

The  High  School  Parents’  and  Teachers’  Association  has  now  won  a  place  in 
the  school  and  community  which  we  feel  assured  will  be  permanent. 

— Mrs.  Charles  H.  Baker. 
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The  Editor’s  Dream  that  He  Dreams 

I  sat  alone  in  my  study, 

The  sun  was  dropping  low, 

And  the  work  for  our  dear  old  Annual 
Was  anything  but  slow! 

The  rest  of  the  Board  had  just  left  me. 

After  a  glorious  meet! 

A  pile  of  manuscript  lay  there, 

My  eager  eyes  to  greet. 

Oh,  just  see  the  stories! 

Long  ones,  short  ones,  too, 

Poetry  in  abundance, 

What  an  inspiring  view! 

Tom  has  piles  of  money, 

Leslie’s  full  of  jokes, 

Everybody  lots  of  fun 


At  each  other  pokes. 

Rap!  Rap!  Rap!  it  grated, 

Up  I  jumped  to  action, 

Working  hard  and  fast; 

Oh,  let  the  hateful  day  ne’er  come, 
When  the  Annual-work  is  past! 
On  my  half-listening  ear; 
Goodness!  what  could  that  knock  be, 
“Get  up,  my  dear,  it’s  car-time,” 

I  hear  my  mother’s  tones, 

And  wearily  rise  to  the  real  thing, 
With  an  ache  in  all  my  bones ; 

— Marion  Boess,  ’14. 
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The  Editor’s  Dream  that  Really  Comes  True 


I  sat  alone  in  my  study, 

The  sun  was  dropping  low, 

And  the  work  for  our  dear  old  Annual 
Was  progressing,  oh,  so  slow! 

I  sat  and  wrote  and  corrected 
The  articles  written  by  all, 

Wishing  it  all  were  over, 

That  I  asleep  might  fall. 

Cutting,  slashing,  arranging, 

Oh,  it’s  a  thankless  job! 

And  as  I  sat  there  planning, 

Somebody  turned  the  knob. 

“Good  evening,  Mr.  Waldo,” 

Quoth  I,  subdued  and  tired, 

“Good  evening!  Can  I  help  you?” 

(’Twas  plain  what  he  desired.) 

“You  see,  now,  sir,”  I  started, 

“I’m  in  rather  a  horrid  fix! 

Of  sixteen  pages  for  stories  and  such, 

I  can’t  seem  to  fill  but  six!” 

Then  followed  an  hour’s  discussion 
Of  plans,  and  ways,  and  means, 

(You  see,  each  of  the  Editors 
Upon  the  others  leans.) 

And  scarcely  had  we  finished, 

All  headache  and  fatigue, 

When  through  the  half-shut  doorway 
I  see  my  old  colleague. 

“The  padlock’s  off  the  joke-box!” 

Sir  Paul  doth  now  announce, 

So  full  of  indignation 

That  he  can  scarce  pronounce! 

When  he’s  all  smoothly  settled, 

The  next  one  to  arrive 
Is  good,  old,  hard-worked  Tommy; 

(Oh,  dear,  can  we  survive?) 

“I  have  no  money  for  the  bills,” 

Reports  he,  very  meek, 

“The  creditors  refuse  to  give  me 


Even  another  week!” 

The  door  swings  open  quickly, 

And  in  comes  Mr.  Jack, 

Complaining  of  folks  tardiness, 

And  of  material’s  lack. 

“Ah,  woe  is  me,”  quoth  he,  “ah,  me! 

I  would  that  I  were  dead ! 

Then  would  there  be  no  Annual 
O’er  which  to  worry  my  head !” 

The  Senior  Editor  now  appears; 

We  all  look  up  with  pleasure; 
Whatever  Ida  hands  one  in, 

Is  sure  to  be  good  measure! 

What!  even  Ida,  with  a  frown? 

What  can  the  matter  be? 

Of  course!  she’s  short  a  photograph, 
Or  maybe  two  or  three! 

Miss  Lois  is  the  next  to  come 
Into  our  meeting-room, 

And  such  a  look  her  young  face  wears 
Of  hopelessness  and  gloom ! 

“The  Glee  Club  people  will  not  write” 
She  sadly  wails,  “and  all  the  rest 
Are,  oh,  so  slow  in  getting  up 
Their  conrtibutions,  at  the  best!” 
Loyd  now  appears,  with  scowl  and  pout, 
And  slams  the  door  behind  him, 

He  too,  like  all  the  rest  of  us, 

Has  had  his  work  assigned  him. 
But  folks  won’t  paint,  and  folks  won’t 
draw, 

Nor  do  cartooning,  either, 

They’re  inappreciative  and  slow — 

But,  then,  he  cares  for  neither! 

Miss  Bergman  shyly  opes  the  door, 
Afraid,  since  Loyd’s  loud  banging, 
And  from  her  face  the  word  “Despair” 
Is  very  plainly  hanging. 
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“Cheer  up,”  we  cry,  “it  is  the  lot 
Of  all  poor  writer-folk!” 

And  here  comes  Leslie,  poor,  poor  boy, 
Without  a  single  joke! 

“How  stupid  some  folks  are!”  he  says, 
“I  wish  it  all  were  ended! 

For  surely  no  such  energy 
I’ve  e’er  before  expended!” 

“That’s  nothing,”  says  Elizabeth, 

Now  at  the  door  appearing, 

“To  judge  by  all  your  faces  long, 

I’m  sure  you  all  need  cheering! 

Now  here’s  a  plan, — I  move  we  strike 
For  more  of  time  and  money 
With  which  to  issue  forth  our  book 
As  from  a  land  of  honey!” 

Sir  Billy,  coming  through  the  door, 
And  with  him,  dear  Miss  Nevins, 
Agrees  to  every  word  or  sign, 

As  open  as  the  heavens. 

“Athletics  is  most  awful  hard,” 

Quoth  he,  “to  write  a  tale  on; 

But  I  suppose  it  must  be  done, 

That  the  Annual-ship  may  sail  on.” 
Miss  Nevins  now  agrees  to  this 
So  quickly  that  we  stand,  amazed. 
“We  need  more  time,  forscoth,”  spake 
she, 

“To  have  our  work  appraised  ! 

And,  oh,  but  maybe  I’ll  rejoice 
When  gone  my  trials  forever, 

And  never  will  I  write  again 
Alumni  stuff — no,  never!” 

The  dusty  clock  upon  the  wall 
Proclaims  the  hour  of  five, 

And  off  we  scamper,  one  and  all, 

Like  bees,  each  to  his  hive. 

— Marion  Boess,  ’14. 
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If  Miss  Stuart  stumbled  over  Paul,  would  she  Bark’er  shinns? 

If  Wilson  is  president,  is  Esther  King? 

If  Fyffe  is  green,  is  Ethel  Van  Riper? 

If  Schneider  is  English  is  Mary  French? 

If  a  road  was  twelve  miles  long,  could  Hutch  Walk’er? 

If  Jack  is  honest,  would  Roy  Steel?  Quick,  the  smelling  salts. 

If  Rowena  was  in  danger,  would  Florence  Warn’er? 

If  Findlay  would  bring  thirty  cents  how  much  is  Lucian  Ells  worth? 

If  Gigs  was  born  in  Highland  Park,  where  was  Colon  Sand  born? 

If  a  hen  is  good  for  six  eggs  a  week,  how  many  would  Find  lay? 

If  his  auto  broke  down,  would  Cap  Par  lament?  Ask  Marg. 

If  Miss  Marks  is  young,  is  Julius  Bos  old? 

If  the  fire  got  hot,  would  Ellsworth  Stok’er?  Some  one  step  on  him! 

If  Roy  is  Steele,  is  Rowena  Bas  tin? 

Peeeeeeeeeeeeeee  Nuts!!!!!! 

The  peanut  man,  he  comes  and  stands 
In  front  of  school,  and  sells  all  brands 
Of  popcorn,  crackerjack,  and  gum, 

And  most  of  all,  PEEEEENUTS ! — oh  yum! 

The  girls  do  eat,  the  boys  do  chew, 

Till  the  teachers  really  look  quite  blue! 

“Oh,  dear!  What  shall  we  do?”  they  say, 

“Can  we  stand  this  another  day?’’ 

Debates  in  Hall — Jack  has  the  floor. 

(P.  S. — that  wagon  is  no  more!) 

— Marion  Boess,  ’14. 

C  '  4_ 

Seen  in  the  Advertising  Section 

Bull  dog  for  sale;  will  eat  anything;  very  fond  of  children. 

A  man  wants  to  sell  his  piano,  because  he  is  going  abroad  in  a  piano  box. 

Lost  in  the  hall  of  D.  T.  H.  S.  Fred  Gallagher’s  temper.  No  reward. 

Lost — A  cane  by  a  man  with  an  ivory  head. 

Wanted — A  room  for  a  lady  thirty  by  forty  feet. 

Fur  coats  made  from  the  buyer’s  own  skin. 

In  1930 

Prof.  Olesen  has  made  a  fortune  by  piping  the  gas  which  escaped  from  the  Del¬ 
phian  Oracle.  He  is  now  experimenting  with  the  Parents’  and  Teachers’  Associ¬ 
ation  and  he  assures  us  that  there  is  still  another  fortune  to  be  made. 
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A  Few  Brilliant  Answers  to  Simple  Insurance  Questions 

Sister  went  to  bed  in  good  health  but  woke  up  dead. 

Father  died  suddenly  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  one.  Up  to  this  time  it 
looked  as  though  he  was  going  to  live  to  be  an  old  man. 

I  cannot  remember  about  my  mother’s  health  before  she  died,  but  I  know  that 
she  fully  recovered  from  her  last  illness. 

No,  I  have  never  been  fatally  sick  before. 

Mother  died  suddenly.  Nothing  serious. 

Willy  died  from  a  gun  shot  wound  caused  by  a  brick  which  fell  on  him. 

John’s  last  illness  was  caused  by  chronic  rheumatism,  but  he  was  cured  before 
he  died. 


This  was  intended  for  a  joke,  but  “The  Faculty”  refuse  to  see  the  point. 


Misery! 

The  Junior  debates! 

Oh,  unkind  Fates, 

That  heap  on  us  such  sorrow! 
We  fret  and  boil, 

And  worry  and  toil, 

And  do  it  all  over  tomorrow! 

— Marion  Boess,  ’14. 
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Momentous  Deeds  We  Have  Forget 

SEPTEMBER. 

The  school  overcasts  Vacation’s  Zenith. 

The  green-ribboned  locks  of  the  Freshmen  lend  variety  to  the  scenery. 

Class  officers  don  the  robes  of  state. 

Football  warriors  sally  forth;  O,  woeful  scrimmage! 

Hark!  A  wild  cry; — the  Girls’  Glee  Club,  of  course! 

The  aforementioned  warriors  gain  a  few  pointers  by  watching  Lake  Forest  C 
lege  play. 

Lane  Tech  Minors  fall;  Loyola  feels  our  heel. 

OCTOBER. 

Thespian  Sophs  bring  forth  great  Julius  Caesar  in  Assembly. 

Our  fair  Robin  (Rowena)  is  seized  with  Patriotizmitis. 

Evanston  lays  low  our  mighty,  vanquishing  us. 

Football  heroes  don  again  the  garb  of  peace. 

The  Forum  revives — asphyxiation  still  feared. 

Mr.  McFaren  gives  the  Muse  freedom. 

The  Garrick  Club  organized — VOTES  FOR  GIBSON!  !  !  !  !  ! 

NOVEMBER. 

The  Sophomore  Class  proceeds,  with  joy,  to  “trip  the  light  fantastic  toe.” 
Equal  suffrage  is  enjoyed  for  a  brief  period — Victorious  Teddy! 

The  plus-grand-debate  tryoout. 

Honor-pins  awarded — get  one? 

Art-Needle  Workers  knit  together. 

The  Senior  Play  caste  is  selected — pandemonium ! 

The  Barkerimine  Latin  Club  is  launched. 

Horrors !  What  a  bray ! — merely  the  Boys’  Glee  Club. 

Professor  Sibley’s  “Ethiopian  Preacher”  touches  youthful  hearts. 

Once  more  do  we  revel  in  the  society  of  Miss  Nevins!  Hurrah!  No  m< 
typhoid ! 

The  gentle  snow  falleth — alas! 

Our  Faculty  fall  nobly  in  Basket  Ball. 

A  Cicero  test  “delapsum  de  caelo”  is  in  order. 

Thanksgiving  at  last— the  death  of  many  innocent  turks. 

The  Basket  Ball  men  score. 

DECEMBER. 

“The  Dress  Rehearsal.” 

One  zealous  for  dancing  addresses  the  P.  T.  A.  Chaperones  in  demand. 
The  phonograph  speaks. 
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Basket  Ball  again. 

World-famous  Historian  Perrine  favors  the  Assembly  with  the  Balkan  War. 
Allerdings!  Deutscher  spiel!  Given  by  the  German  Club. 

MONSIEUR  PERRICHON” — Given  by  the  French  Club. 

“Eo  Saturnalia.” 

Evanston  towers  o’er  us  in  Basket  Ball. 

Vacation!  Merry  Christmas  to  all! 

JANUARY. 

The  Forum  elects  new  officers. 

The  Annual  a  possibility. 

The  student-body  indulges  in  a  Basket  Ball  rally. 

-  !  !  !  !  !  First  New  Trier  game! 

The  Glee  Club  sings  full  well.  The  FIRST 
INFORMAL! 

Mrs.  Henroten  addresses  the  Assembly  on  the  subject  of 
Chivalry. 

The  Annual  storm  breaks.  Election  of  officers. 

Dramatic  Club  has  a  rival  in  the  Lake  Forest  Academy 
game. 

The  BIG  DEBATE!!!  Victory!  Revenge!  Rah! 

Laurels  dispersed  freely  to  worthy  victors  in  Assembly 
A  timely  talk  on  Street  Car  Morals. 

Here’s  to  Mrs.  Davies — drink  her  down !  drink  her 
down ! 

Reports  again.  Half  hush!  Woe! 

Fraulein  Vom  Liebste  Was  Sie  Hat  Muss  Scheiden. 

’S  Blood!  Th’  Deacon,  too! 


FEBRUARY. 

The  Senior  Play!  “Heaven  yclept  Euphrosyne!” 

The  Deacon  is  dubbed  “Th’  Parson”  at  Lake  View. 
The  Day  Nursery  instituted.  (Mothers  of  infants 
from  fourteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age,  please  note.) 
The  Annual  Board  meets.  Imperator  Waldo. 

The  Councilor  Election!  Independents  or  Bust! 
Barker  silenced ! 

Evanston  defeated!  Nine  rahs! 


G.  C.  Schauffler  Councilor  Princeps  Maximus! 
“Misdemeanors  of  Nancy”  played. 

The  “light  fantastics”  are  with  us  again. 

All  hail  Miss  Krieger,  thane  of  German, 

Hail  Geesling,  father  to  a  line  of  Science! 

One  Sponsor  misses  the  car!  “Haste  thee,”  nymph! 
Public  speaking  class  formed. 


DU*  Ds, y\  Hi»»u 
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Coach  Staehling  leads  forth  his  track  team. 

The  third  year  German  class  has  appendicitis — poor  Jean! 

The  lunch-room  has  a  rival — peanuts!  !  !  ! 

Spring  smiles,  and  the  trackmen  go  outside. 

The  twenty-five  cent  banquet — How  to  be  Great  and 
Glorious. 

Winter  comes  back  with  a  vengeance ! 

The  Honor-pins,  and  “D”s.  “By”  West  ascends 
the  Rostrum. 

Waukegan  feels  great  Deerfield’s  might. 

The  Glee  Clubs  come  forth. 

MARCH. 

The  Junior  Debates — one  Samuel  speaks  on  Suffrage. 

The  New  Trier  Gym  dedicated  in  Deerfield’s  blood. 

Evanston  again — Woe ! 

Exhibition  in  gymnasium.  Another  Informal. 

The  sweater  harrangue — Schaulfler  is  in  crying  need  of  covering  for  the  head. 
Eheu !  Magistra  Latina  laid  low  with  grippe,  and  “Pa  Dick”  takes  the  Cicero 
class. 

Mr.  Sandwick  indulges  us  in  “movies.” 

St.  Patrick  has  one  birthday — the  fair  ones  dance. 


21-31.  The  weather  being  bad,  vacation  is  in  order. 
31.  The  Freshies’  pictures  are  not  taken. 


APRIL. 
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9- 

10. 

14. 

15- 

21. 


“The  Pan  of  Fudge”  is  brought  in. 

The  last  informal. 

“Chaperones  to  right  of  them,  chaperones  to  left  of  them.” 

The  Glee  Clubs’  pictures  are  taken. 

Also  the  Assembly.  AH!  Steady,  now!  Everybody! 

The  speakers  roar — The  Lady  of  Shallot  takes  her  annual  voyage. 
The  Forum’s  heart  still  beats — almost! 

The  Juniors  entertain  their  feline  friends  at  luncheon. 

Our  beloved  principal  orates  on  Oratory. 

The  Taylors  guild  has  a  symposium — such  a  lunch! 

The  Base  Ball  season  baptized  with  Evanston’s  gore. 

Glee  Club  concert  assisted  by  Garrick  Club.  Sweater 
Money ! ! 

Hook  indulgeth  in  spring  cleaning.  (Other  housewives, 
please  note.) 

Miss  Pyre  speaks. 

The  Lake  Forest  speaking  contest  soundeth  forth. 

Mr.  Sandwick  addresses  the  masculine  portion  of  the  school 
on  “Honor.” 
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Lake  Forest  Academy  plays  us — never  mind  the  result. 

Miss  Bliss  visits  her  native  heath,  and  the  school  rises  up  in  a  body  to  give  her 
welcome !  MAY. 

Read  in  the  Associated  Press  (Boston  and  New  York  papers  please  copy)  : 

Bosold  will  celebrate  the  4th  of  July  by  the  accession  of  long  pants. 
The  Annual  goes  to  press. 

The  Annual  Board  goes  to  bed  for  a  much-needed  rest. 

French  play — “Madame  Bigerot.” 

Grammar  school  day.  Let  the  youngsters  reign ! 

“An  American  Citizen” — Alumni  Play. 

The  Base  Ball  heroes  have  their  day. 

“Exams”  again — perhaps! 

The  P.  T.  A.  Reception.  All  Thespians  gather  together  in  a  Grand  Finale. 
The  School  championship — oh,  silver-tongued  throng! 

The  Glorious  Track  squad  wins  more  glory! 

13-17.  Exams.  JUNE. 

19.  Commencement — Farewell,  O  Seniors! 

20.  Vacation  Sun  doth  shine  again — away! 


9- 

16. 

20. 

23- 


“up  top” 


Who  works 
From  morn  till  noon 
And  serves  our  ice 
With  a  great  big  spoon  p 
Mrs.  Schubnell. 


Who  wears  a  cap 
When  she  cooks  our  lunch 


And  for  our  dances 
Makes  the  punchp 
Mrs.  Schubnell. 


If  it  weren’t  for  her 
We  would  hungry  be 
So  we’ll  give  her  a  cheer 
From  you  and  me. 

Aspirations 


Here’s  to  our  friend 
Mr.  Morse 
You  know  who  he  is? 
Why  of  course! 

He  does  all  he  can 
With  the  air  in  the  fan 
To  keep  us  from 
All  getting  hoarse. 


Oh,  how  I’ve  longed  to  have  some  tale 
In  the  Annual-to-be! 

But  lack  of  a  plot  do  I  bewail, 

And  a  plot’s  a  necessity. 

Many  a  long  and  sleepless  night 
I’ve  spent  in  expectation 
That  by  some  happy  chance  I  might 
Be  sent  an  inspiration. 


My  brain’s  alert,  and  nerves  so  tense 
I  hear  their  quick  vibration, 

And  wide-awake  is  every  sense 
In  bright  anticipation. 

i! 

As  thoughts  go  surging  through  my 
head, 

Coined  by  imagination, 

No  whim  among  them  can  I  find 
Which  meets  with  acceptation ! 
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In  vain  I  think  of  all  the  things 
I’ve  done — alas,  alack! 

No  searching  of  my  memory  brings 
A  fit  adventure  back! 


For  the  things  I  feel  the  most  are  things 
No  words  of  mine  can  fit. 

And  the  thoughts  to  which  my  fancy 
turns 

Are  too  deep  for  my  poor  wit. 


And  though  the  mysteries  of  the  night 
Are  such  that  they  make  me  think, 
It’s  no  easy  thing  to  try  and  write 
My  fancies  down  in  ink! 


And,  though  I’ve  decided  to  lose  no 
sleep 

In  profitless  concentration, 

Still,  in  waking  hours  and  slumber  deep, 
I’m  awaiting  that  inspiration! 

— Elizabeth  Schumacher,  ’14. 


A  Modern  Rip 


“Let’s  see  Dentze,’’  I  asked  sleepy  as 
he  climbed  into  the  chair.  “How  long 
is  it  that  I  have  been  asleep,  about  ►hirt'’ 
years  ?” 

“Yep.” 

“Anything  new  happened  up  at 
school ?” 

“Nix.” 

“Hutch  graduated  yet?” 

“Nix.” 

“Julius  put  on  long  pants  yet?” 

“Nix.” 

“Pettingill  ever  get  a  lesson  alone 
yet?” 

“Nix.” 

“Barker  shaved  yet?” 

“.Nix.” 

“Miss  Marks  married  yet?” 

“Nix.” 


“Mut  quit  smoking  yet?” 

“Nix.” 

“Niles  passed  an  exams  yet?” 

“Nix.” 

“Gobbo  grown  thin?” 

“Nix.” 

“Miss  Stuart  ever  returned  a  pencil 
yet?” 

“Nix.” 

“Perrine  cracked  any  new  jokes?” 
“Nix.” 

“Rennings  quit  going  with  the  girls?” 
“Nix.” 

“Got  those  new  school  buildings  yet?” 
“Nix.” 

“Well,  say  Hermann,  never  mind 
shaving  my  face,  because  I’d  rather  that 
people  did  not  see  it.” 
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THE  ETERNAL  QUESTION 


The  Front  Page 

A  wagon  load  of  tiles  came  to  town  today,  for  a  walk  in  the  park. 
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Aid  to  the  Innocent 

By  Flora  Bean  Dippy. 

Dear  Miss  Dippy: 

Our  new  school  system  does  not  work  as  well  as  we  though  it  would  at  first. 
What  would  you  suggest  as  a  substitute? 

Mr.  Sponsor. 

Dear  Sir:  You  might  try  a  morning  talk. 

Flora  Bean  Dippy. 

Dear  Madam: 

Could  you  tell  me  a  simple  and  hygienic  way  by  which  I  would  be  able  to  rid 
the  lunch  room  of  those  horrid  little  kittens  which  infest  it? 

Mysterically,  Miss  Pyre. 

Certainly.  Order  hash. 

Kind  Friend: 

I  have  been  having  trouble  with  my  ears  for  some  time.  Perhaps  you  could  tell 
me  of  a  cure.  A  Student. 

No  sounder  advice  can  be  given  than  to  keep  away  from  the  Deerfield  orchestra. 

Dear  Flora: 

Perhaps  you  can  tell  me  why  I  have  a  head. 

Bob  Schneider. 

To  keep  your  collar  from  slipping  off,  you  boob. — F.  B.  D. 

Dear  Miss: 

I  am  a  demure  maiden  of  a  rather  bashful  nature.  Will  you  kindly  tell  me 
how  I  can  get  a  pull  with  the  teachers? 

Elsie  Schreiber. 

This  is  not  a  question  for  me;  you  should  ask  your  sponsor. 

Dreamily  Delightful  Damsel: 

None  of  the  boys  love  me.  What  shall  I  do? 

Rowena. 

For  once  in  my  life  I  give  up. 

“Tis  hard  enough,  I’m  wont  to  think, 

To  teach  a  peach  to  pare, 

To  teach  a  snail  to  dance  a  jig, 

A  pig  to  comb  his  hair; 

But  when  upon  our  councilor  chief 
I’ve  gazed  a  little  while, 

I  think  I’d  first  attempt  these  things 
Than  try  to  make  him  smile. 
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Cubist  Art 


SUBURBAN  STUDENTS  CATCHING  THE  CAR 
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Displaying  the  Knowledge  of  Our  Freshies 

An  extract.  (Guaranteed  true  to  life.) 

George  J. :  “Mormern  is  similary  to  Ivanhow  in  its  characters  as  not  beeing 
named  again  by  having  a  revolving  force  again  in  making  his  charaters  carry  on  con- 

versesson.” 

Toots:  “Say,  Mildred,  would  you  consider  a  thing  lost  if  you  knew  where  it 
was?” 

M.  W.:  “No!  Why?” 

Toots:  “Well,  I  just  happened  to  drop  your  book  down  the  register.” 

Sixth  Period  Hall 

The  gavel  has  bean  sounded, 

Well!  I’m  waiting,  I  declare 
The  manners  in  this  high  school 
Are  enough  to  turn  one’s  hair. 

Murphy!  do  you  hear  me? 

Why,  Samuel!  I’m  surprised  — 

Bang!  Bang!  who  made  that  cat  call? 

The  gentleman  may  rise. 

Rowena!  kindly  change  your  seat; 

Now  come  to  order,  please. 

At  last  it’s  getting  quiet; 

Now  someone’s  pencil  please. 

Conductor.  “Your  fare  Miss.” 

M.  E.  “Do  you  really  think  so?” 

Nurse  (to  Deacon  on  Christmas  morning)  “Its  a  girl.” 

Deacon  (Absent  mindedly)  “Tell  her  to  wait  out  side,  I’m  busy  just  now.” 

Freshman  in  candy  store.  “I  want  a  nickles  worth  of  pennies  for  five  cents.” 

H  ow  did  it  happen  that  the  Watch  on  the  Rhine  never  got  rusty?  Asked  a 
freshman  one  day. 

Why,  answered  a  smart  senior,  “It  was  a  waterberry.” 

While  crossing  the  Atlantic  on  a  steamer  an  Irishman  who  had  beaten  up  nearly 
everyone  was  finally  overcome  by  a  German.  “I’ll  get  you  yet,”  he  said  as  they  were 
pulled  apart.  And  sure  enough — two  weeks  later  he  arrested  him  for  keeping  open 
after  hours. 

“Say,  Burt,  there’s  a  fly  in  your  soup.” 

“Never  mind,  I’ll  get  him.” 
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In  School 

Miss  Grandy:  “Lee,  what  was  the  second  apparition  in  Macbeth?” 

Lee:  “A  child’s  head  with  a  tree  in  its  hand.” 

Mr.  Taylor:  “Baker,  if  three  angles  of  one  triangle  are  equal  respectively  to 
one  another,  what  are  they  said  to  be?” 

Jack:  “Incoherent.” 

Speeli  in  ancient  history.  “Hannibal  swore  an  oath  of  vengeance  against  Rome, 
with  his  hand  on  the  Bible.” 

Mr.  Staehling:  “Lee,  if  a  field  is  thirty  rods  long,  one  acre  wide,  and  ten  cen¬ 
timeters  through,  how  long  will  it  be  before  Julius  puts  on  long  trousers?” 

Lee:  “I  give  up,  I’m  getting  old  already.” 

Helen  S.  Scott  died  in  Abbottsville,  but  was  buried  in  Abbotsford.” 

Mut,  in  French,  translating  from  sight:  “A  hatchet  had  lamed  him  in  the 
sawmill,  and  a  tub  had  scalded  him  in  the  refinery.” 

Miss  Grandy:  “Sam,  use  a  sentence  with  the  word  income  in  it.” 

Sam:  “George  opened  the  door,  and  income  the  dog.” 

Mr.  Taylor:  “Do  you  all  understand  everything  about  these  figures?” 

Olsen:  “No!  Where  do  they  go  when  you  erase  them?” 

Miss  Krieger:  “Herr  Barker,  what  sent  poor  McCauley  to  the  insane  asylum?” 

Findlay  (under  his  breath)  :  “A  train  of  common  sense  passed  through  his 
brain  and  wrecked  it.” 


A  Good  Definition 

An  optimist  is  a  cross-eyed  person  who  is  thankful  that  he  is  not  bow-legged. 

M.  D.:  “You  are  all  run  down;  I  advise  complete  rest;  no  brain  work  what¬ 
soever.” 

Baker:  “But  can’t  I  write  poetry  for  the  Annual?” 

M.  D.:  “Certainly,  that  is  not  included  in  the  above.” 
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“Say,  Rass,  why  is  it  that  you  like  the  students  from  Lake  Bluff  best?” 

“Why,  you  Boob,  it  takes  fast  ones  to  get  to  school  on  time.” 

He:  “Will  you  dance  with  me,  madam?” 

She:  “Certainly  not;  I  am  very  particular  about  the  person  with  whom  I  dance.” 
He:  “That’s  all  right.  I’m  not.” 


The  Faculty’s  Ten  Commandments 

1 

Honor  thy  principal  and  thy  superintendent,  that  thy  days  may  be  longer  in 
the  school  wherein  thou  dwellest. 

2 

Appear  learned  and  wise,  and  let  thy  face  reflect  thy  knowledge. 

3 

Be  impartial  and  just,  and  show  ye  not  a  preponderance  of  affection  for  any 
of  thy  pupils. 

4 

Treasure  thy  money,  but  be  not  miserly. 


Ye  must  not  be  given  a  slander. 
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6 

Ye  must  not  chastise  without  a  just  cause. 

7 

Ye  must  not  use  large  and  ambiguous  words. 

8 

Place  thy  work  above  all  pleasure,  and  seek  ye  not  personal  glory,  delighting 
only  in  the  knowledge  of  thy  students. 

9 

Attempt  ye  not  to  force  thy  pupils  to  agree  with  thee,  for  a  variety  of  opinions 
is  the  bases  of  true  learning. 

10 

Study  diligently,  and  be  not  easily  stirred  to  anger  by  the  stupidity  of  thy 
scholars. 

She.  “Why  its  only  six  and  I  told  you  to  come  after  supper.” 

He.  “That’s  just  what  I  have  come  after.” 


A  Warning  to  Deerfielders 

Don’t  place  these  jokes  too  near  your  face, 
Or  you’ll  be  blown  to  chowder; 

It’s  dangerous  to  place  dry  things 
So  near  a  store  of  powder. 


Here’s  to  Mr.  Larson 
Who  opes  the  door  for  all 
Who  stay  and  work  so  very  late 
They  can’t  get  out  at  all. 

Here’s  to  Mr.  Larson 
Who  takes  our  “mon”  at  noon 
He  takes  our  coin  and  makes  the  change 
Indeed  he’s  quite  a  boon. 

Then  here’s  to  Mr.  Larson 
Nine  rahs  from  one  and  all 
Without  him  we’d  be  badly  off 
He  answers  every  call. 

Who  gently  tries  our  minds  to  bend, 
Marion  Boess,  ’14. 


Ill 


Dear  one’s, 

Early  go  to  bed, 

Early  rise,  and  well  be  fed. 

Read  your  lesson  over  once 

For  fear  you  might  be  called  a  dunce 

In  your  school  work 

Earnest  be 

Lest  some  teacher 

Detects  thee. 

r. 
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